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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Tharsdays. 

Head office, 3 West 2gth Street, New York. 

Cable Address: *“* Vogue, New York."’ 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Varis: Em, Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe, 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For tereign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage free, Remit by check, draft or postal 
of express meney order, Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents, 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no respensibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires, 

Change of address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 














Complaints. —Subscribers who fail te recervea single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head U/- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any vatlroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 


Entered at N. Y. City P. O. as 2d Class Matcer 








Ogue is regularly on sale by every first- 

class newsdealer throughout the United 

States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Japan, Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia, Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are 


Albany, A. C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane, 
Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand. 
Baltimore, Schaefer & Herold, 4 S. Calvert St. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St, 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Charleston, B. Doscher, 242 Meeting St. 
Chicago, MacDonald & Co., 55 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St, 
Cleveland, The Helman-Taylor Co, 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave, 
Galveston, N. S. Sabelil. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough, 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler, 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
Knoxville, T enn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co, 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co, 

Memphis, R, M. Mansford. 

Milwaukee, T.5S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St, 
Minneapolis, Parcher & Sacer, 6 Third St., S. 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson, 

Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons, 

New Orleans, Gen. Wharton, 210 Carondelet St. 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co., 128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St. 
Philadelphia, T. Cullen, 107 So, Broad, cor. Chestnut. 
Pittsburg, R.S. Davis & Co.,96 sth Ave. 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co. 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutland, G. E, Chalmers. 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, A. R. Derge & Co., 

San Francisco, R, C. Wilber, Palace Hotel. 
Saratoga, Congress Hall Book Store. 

Seattle, Towman & Hanford. 

Springfield, Massasoit News Room. 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St, Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St. Paul, Louis Betz, Lobby, Pioneer Press Bldg. 
Toledo, J. Huntley, 

Troy, B. G. Wilson. 

Vicksburg, R. G, Partee. 

Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts, 
Worcester, F. A. Easton. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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‘¢ All they need, but not more than they need 
io supply their regular customers,’ is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance, 
Orders for extra copies of a current number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
bausted within woree days after publication. 

Ai definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 


Vogue without fail. 


Society . . 
Seen on the Stage . 


Answers to Correspondents . 


Social Topics—By Way of Apology 


Haphazard Jottings ‘ 


A Five O’Clock Tea—fiction . 


The Major’s Inexplicably Queer Experience—fiction 


The Bachelor Girl . ; 
Glimpses : ‘ ; 
What She Wears 

Seen in the Shops 

Paris , ; ° 
Afternoon Callers—verse 
As Seen by Him 

What They Read 
In Sight . , , ° 


+ . . . . 


Mr. Gerald Moira’s Paintings and Bas-Relief Decora- 


tion . ; ‘ : 
Descriptions of Fashions 


. 


On a Cross-Eyed Girl—verse 





PERSONAL SERVICES 





SOCIETY WOMAN 


Who has had great success in designing and 

selecting toilets of persona! friends will select 
materials o1 execute orders tor gowns in the very lat- 
est models, Shopping orders of all kinds also taken 
References given and required Address until Sep- 
tember, Mrs, Et BANOR Lewis, care Monroe & 
Co., Bankers, Rue Scribe, Paris, France 





HOPPING COMMISSIONS 


promptly executed by a woman of refinement, 

taste andexperience. Entire trousseaux under- 
taken, Interior decorating a specialty, References 
given and required. Mrs. HENRY MARTIN WAR- 
REN, 2 and 4 Thirty-third Street, West, opposite 
Waldorf Hotel, N. Y. 








ROBES AND GOWNS 





TADLER & FALK 
MAKERS OF HIGH CLASS GARMENTS FOR 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 

535 Fitth Avenue, New York, near 44th Street 





@ DESIGNER AND IMPORTER OF GOWNS 
104 West 48th Street 





o FW. eB eae 


TAILOR AND GOLF SUITS——ENTIRE 


TROUSSEAUX DESIGNED—GOWNS 


27 East 21st Street, New York 





B. 


& €&8tws 2 Ss 
LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPORTER AND 
DRESSM AKER 
10 West 35th St., near Fifth Ave. 





ae. So 8. S68 ee 
GOWNS 


15 West 30th Street 





E AN BURGER 
LADIES’ TAILOR 


RIDING HABITS AND CYCLING COSTUMES 
47 West 45th Street 





p 4 ¥ 1 N E 
ROBES 
TAILOR GOWNS 
307 Madison Ave., New York 


ROBES AND GOWNS 


ME. C. A. SOCHOR 
ROBES, DRESSES AND TAILORING 
IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
BEST TAILOR WORK GUARANTEED 


REDUCED PRICES DURING SUMMER MONTHS 
33 East 31st Street, Near Madison Avenue 








TAILORS 





ULLENCAMP & CO. 


MAKERS OF MEN'S CLOTHES 
463-5 Fifth Avenue, New York 








BOOTS AND SHOES 





CA st ees 
MAKER OF SMART BOOTS AND SHOES 
FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN AND CHILDREN 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
242 Sixth Avenue, New York 


H. 








SPECIAL NOTICES 





MERICAN HERALDRY 


Heraldic assistance ; critical and practical ren- 

dered to genealogists, families and designers. 
Work sent for examination, returnable it not desired 
MORTIMER DELANO de LANNOY Parsuivant- 
ot-Armes Mem., N. Y. Gen. & Bio. Soc., Societe 
Suisse d’Heraldique and Hetald Society zu Berlin. 
104 W 120th St., New York, or Southampton, L. 
1., Box 66. 





EN RY ARDEN 


JAPANESE ART OBJECTS 
NOVELTIES IN SILKS FOR LADIES’ USE 
EMBROIDERED TEA GOWNS, PILLOW COVERS, ETC. 
218 Fulton Street 








CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 





Iss T. T. SCHNEIDER 
CORSETIRERE 
FINE CUSTOM WORK ONLY 
11 East 33d Street 








HATS AND BONNETS 





OUMANS—HAT §& 
ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 


DIED 


Kerr.—On Fri , 26 Aug., Chauncey Fred- 
erick Kerr, in his 41st year. 

Tiffany.—In Boston, 25 Aug, Lieut, 
William Tiffany, of the first United States 
Volunteer Cavalry, born 20 Nov., 1868 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Barnard-—Smith.—A marriage has been 
arranged between William Cariington Smith, 
of Fremington Lodge, Acton, London, Eng., 
and Celia Gardner Alexander Barnard, grand- 
daughter of the late George William Alexan- 
der, Esq., of New York. 

Hamilton-Smith.—Miss Ida Hamilton, 
daughter of Mr. John A. Hamilton, or 
Brooklyn, to Mr. Gilbert Smith, of Brook- 
lyn 

Parker-Sage. — Miss Anna Parker, 
daughter of Amasa J. Parker, of Albany, to 
Mr. Dean Sage, Jr., son of Mr. Dean Sage, 
of Albany. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Greenleaf-Adams —Mr. Lewis Green- 
leaf and Miss Margaret Adams, daughter of 
the late Wiliam Adams, will be marsied at 
the home of the bride’s mother, Mrs. Will- 
iam Adams, Sr., at Lenox, Mass., on Tue., 
25 Oct. 

La Farge-Hooper.—Mr. Bancel La 
Farge, son of Mr. John La Farge, and Miss 
Mabel Hooper, daughter of Mr. E. W. 
Hooper, of Cambridge, Mass., wili be married 
at the home of the bride’s father at Cam. 
bride, Mass., on Thu., 8 Sept. 


DEBUTANTES 


Edgar.—Miss Caroline Edgar, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Newbold Edgar of 28 East 
39th St., will be formally presented next 
winter, 

Iselin —Miss Rita Iselin, daughter of 
Mrs. John Iselin, will be one of next win- 
ter’s débutantes, 

Peabody.—Miss Helen Peabody, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Peabody, of 15 W. 
1oth St., will be introduced next season. 

Sands.— Miss May Sands, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. B. Aymar Sands, of 58 W. 48th 
St., will be presented in November. 

Young.—Miss May Young, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Young, of 5 W. 20th 
St., is alo to be one of next season’s débu- 
tantes. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Bar Harbor.—A large private dance was 
given at the Malvern on Thu. by Mrs. 
John J. Emery, Mrs. Morgan G. Barnwell, 
Miss Charlotte Pell, Mrs. Bradish Johnson, 
Mrs. de Grasse Fox, Mrs. Henry Cadwalader 
Chapman, Mrs. William Gaw, Mrs. Freder- 
ick Mason, Mrs. Thomas Leaming and Mis. 
William Goddard. Among those present 
were Mr. and Mrs. E:nesto G. Fabbri, Mr. 
and Mrs. T. G. Candor, Mr. Frederick O 
Beach, Miss Elizabeth Jacksor, Mr. and 
Mrs. Robbins, Mis. Jules Reynal, Miss Rose 
de Goicouria, Miss Dwight, the Misses Sed- 
ley, Mr. A. T. Dwight, Mr. and Mrs. Wi!- 
liam Lawrence Green, Mr. and Mrs, Fieder- 
ick Gebhard, Mr. and Mrs. Almeric Hugh 
Paget, Mr. and Mrs. J. Pierpont Edwards, 
Mr. and Mrs David Hennen Morris and Mr. 
and Mrs, R. Horace Gallatin. 

A dinner dance was given on Fri. by 
Mr. and Mis. W. E, D. Stokes. Present 
were Mr. A. C. Barney, Mr. Louis Van 
Gaertner, Mrs. Emory, Mr. Phoenix Ingra- 
ham, Mrs. Fox, Mrs. W. L. Green, Mr. 
Leeds, Miss Hoy, Prince Troubetzkoi, Miss 
Barney, Mr, Hunt, Miss Goddard, Mr. 
Livingston, Mrs. Wright, Mr. Mayer, 
Mr. Henderson, Miss Godwin, Count 
Visone, Miss Fox, Mrs. Sherman, Mr. 
Fox, Mrs, Pendleton, Mr. Emory, M's. 
Taylor, Admiral Upshur, Miss De Castro, 
Mr. Cushman, Miss Worden, Mr. Todd, 
Miss Redman, Mr. Van Nest, Miss Good. 
man, Mr, Slater, Miss Alexander, Mr, 
Train, Miss Hun, Mr. Adams, Miss Whela0, 
Mr. W. Lawrence Green, Miss Wheelo0, 
Mr. Blackwell, Miss de Goicouria, Mr, 
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Goodrich, Miss Lawson, Mr. Biddle, Miss 
Hinckle, Mr, Ellis, Miss Cobb, Mr. Bates, 
Mrs. Train, Mr. James Stokes, Mr. Good- 
man, Mrs. Barnwell, Mr. Pendleton, Mrs. 
Goddard, Mrs. Sherman, Miss Cochran, Mr. 
Wright, Miss McCormick, Dr. ‘Taylor, Mrs. 
E.lis, Mr. Gist Blair, Mrs. Goff, Dr. Hor- 
witZ. 

Dinners have also been given during the 
week by Mis. Henry J. Biddle, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ernesto G. Fabbri, Mrs. Jules Reynal, 
Mr. and Mrs, Philip Livingstun, Mr. and 
and Mrs. Louis Thompson and Miss Anne N. 
Clarke. 

Newport.—A dinner was given on 23 
Aug. by Mr. and Mis Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
followed by a musical, at which Miss Lydia 


Eustis and Mr. Evans Williams sang, the 
Kneisal quartet and Xavier Scharwenka 
played. 


Mr. Van Rensselaer King gave a stag din- 

ner last week to a number of his friends, 
among whom were the Messrs. Duncan 
Harris, Emmett Harris, William Burden, 
Robert L. Gerry, William K. Vanderbilt, 
Jr. Honoré Palmer, Willing Spencer, Cyril 
Hatch, P. Carlton, George Sheldon, Pliny 
ewell, Potter Palmer, Jr., Charles Hatch, 
William Stackpole, Jr., J. D. Forbes, M. D. 
Whitman, the tennis champion ; Leo Ware, 
and R. D. B. Boardman. 

Present at the dinner given by Mrs, Calvin 
§. Brice on 23 Aug., were Mr. and Mrs. 
Michael Henry Herbert, Mr. and Mrs, 
Oliver H. P. Belmont, Col. and Mrs. John 
Jacob Astor, Mr. and Mrs. Victor Sorchan, 
Mr. and Mrs. I. Townsend Burden, Miss 
Anna Sands, Mis. James P. Kernochan, 
Miss Lena Morton, Mr. Lispenard Stewart, 
Mr. Winthrop Rutherfurd, Mr. Walrer Van 
Rensselaer Berry, Mr. Roman Baldwin and 
Professor Alexander Agassiz. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Wysong gave a dinner 
on Thu. at their cottage, Greystone. Present 
were Mr. and Mrs, J.de Forest Danielson, Mr. 
and Mrs, Elisha Dyer, Jr., Mr. and Mis. J. 
Thompson Spencer, Mr. and Mrs, Oliver H. 
P. Belmont, Col George R. Fearing, Judge 
and Mrs. John Clinton Gray, Mrs. James P. 
Kernochan, Mr. and Mrs. Louis L. Lorillard, 
Mr, and Mrs. I. Townsend Burden, Mr. and 
Mrs, George Henry Warren. 

A dinner followed by a small dance was 
also given on Thu. by Mrs. Calvin S_ Brice 
in honor of Miss Lena Morton. Present at 
the dinner were: Miss Edith Clapp, Miss Wil- 
loughby, Miss Fanny Jones, Miss Swan, Miss 
Marion Fish, Miss Dexter, Miss De Neuf- 
v.lle, Miss Eustis, Miss Dodge, Miss Elsie 
French, Mr. Alfred G. Vanderbilt, Mr. 
Cynl Hatch, Mr Charles H. Hatch, Mr, 
William Burden, Mr Richard Boardman. 
Mr. Arthur Gray, Mr. Blar Fairchild, Mr. 
M. D. Whitman and Mr, Philip Jewell, 2nd. 
And among those who came later for the 
dance were Miss Ethel Davies, Miss Rogers, 
Miss Juli2 Grant, Miss Whiting, Miss Kane, 
Miss Clews, Miss Potter, Mrs. Whitney 
Warren, Miss Wetmore, Mr. William K, 
Vanderbilt, Jr.. Mr. H. Roger Winthrop, 
Miss Josephine Brooks, Mr. Reginald Brooks, 
Miss Oelrichs, Miss Hoffman, Mr. John R. 
Livermore, Mr. Lloyd Warren and Mr. Paul 
D’ Hauteville. 

Col. and Mrs. John Jacob Astor gave a 
dance and moonlight sail on Fri. eve. on 
board their yacht Nourmahal, at which zbout 
100 guests were present. 

Arrivals at the Ocean House include Count 
Cassini, the Russian Ambassador, and Mlle. 
Cassini, his daughter; Mlle. Sheele, Prince 
Sievin, Messrs. A. Zelany and M. M. Rog- 
estvensky, of St. Petersburg; Messrs, T. 
Kuda, I. Ito, T. Fumya, T. Shibata, F. 
Tchiti and Miss Okame, of Japan ; Messrs. 
F. H, Whitaker, J. C. Sharpless and C. H. 
Rowe, of London ; Col. A. B. De Frece and 
Mr. Charles Russell Hone, of New York. 


GOLF 


Newport —The first contest for the 
Count of Turin Cup was played at the New- 
port Golf Club last week. Mr. Foxhall .P. 
Keene being the winner, his name will be 
engraved on the cup, and he was presented 
with a gold medal, as the cup remains with 
the club to which the winner belongs. The 
conditions were 36 holes, handicap medal 
play. The scores of the first three were as 
tollows : 





Ist R'd, 2d R'd, Gross, H'p. Net. 

F.P. Keene. .. 89 81 170 ° 170 
Milton S. Barger. 91 94 185 10 175 
B..1. Gammeil..119 102 221 48 173 
The play was limited to club members. 
There was also the weekly handicap competi- 
tion for two cups offered by R. F. Pfifer, 
open to subscribers. There were a large 
number of contestants. The winners were 


as follows : 
CLASS A 
Gross. H'cap. Net. 
W. B. Cutting, Jr ....... 85 scratch 85 
CLASS B 
Miss Anna Sands.. ...... 106 20 86 


Saratoga.—The United States Hotel Cup 
was played for at Saratoga last week, and 
finally won by John Reid, Jr., who defeated 
Jasper Lynch by 3 up and 1 to play. Sum- 
mary : 

United States Hotel Cup (final round)—John 
Reid, Jr., St. Andrew's, beat Jasper Lynch, Lake- 
wood, by 3 up and I to play. 

Reia's score by holes: 





Out....765555445445455547— &% 

er 646566554446467444- 9° 
, eS Ee 179 
Lynch's score by holes: 

Out ...44545545555556635 5— 86 

In... 65646635564645745 5— 92 
RNG osiecncddened o>< bpibtbndte .178 


Consolation Cup—T, S. Taylor, ae beat 
H. Minor, Saratoga, by 10 up and 9 to play. 

Shinnecock.—The regular monthly 
handicap match for August was played at the 
Shinnecock Hills Golf Club on Saturday. The 
best card was handed in by C. D. Barnes, 
who tied G. C, Clark, Jr.’s, amateur record 
of the course with this card : 


ee 444345 5 § 6-4 
te Aa 6344 5 5 4 4 5—40—80 4 76 


Summary of the other scores follows: 
Gross H'dcap. Net 


Bis Gn TED. 00s cae eede — 15 77 
We WNIT onc .csce 6a 0-0-0008. & 10 82 
C.F, Wee... 6 dee wove go 8 82 
Te Wa BUNUN ac <o-. c00 occcce lol 18 83 
SC Be. TE ic te cceste vce 10§ 18 87 
CS. BOER ..2.0. . evens. 435 oo « Se 14 87 
S.E. Tillman ..... ‘ oo S86 2s d7 
ON eae 23 87 
M. J, O’Brien .. ee 17 87 
H, E. Coe pee edgree ook ee 20 88 
S. L. Parrish intietreke 103 1§ 88 


Pee. ewes antooes -065ee 104 16 88 

seses de 103 1§ 88 
Cc. F. Watson, ope aoc coo « SD 10 go 
W.A. Putnam. oo +s «+. 109 18 g! 
H. H. Curtis é anes be age 94 3 g! 
R. M. Thompson...... save 18 92 
A. Si DGR...00e-caxkreesincse. @ 5 93 
D. Nicoll .......-+e0 = goes We 8 94 
J. SC. Parte... cercoscccees. ce 122 25 97 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Germanic.—Sailing, Wed., 24 Aug., 
Mr. and Mrs. John Baldwin, Mr. and Mrs. 
W. Harper, Rev. and Mrs. A. T. Keane, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. M. S. McLellan and 
children, Mr. W. L. Murray, Mr. and Mrs. 
W. W. Morthcott, Mr. and Mr. John Rus- 
sell, Miss Ada Russell, Mr. Maurice Talbot. 


Furst Bismarck.—Sailing, Thu., 25 
Aug., Mrs, J. A Armstrong, Mr. and Mrs. 
Hugh J. Chisholm, Mr. Hugh Chisholm, 
Jr. Mr. and Mrs. B. Gardner, Mr, 
Adrian Iselin, Jr., Mr. D. O. Mills, Dr. 
and Mrs. Edwin G. Zabriskie, Miss Zabris- 
kie. 


RED CROSS NOTES 


The Auxiliary for the Maintenance of 
Trained Nurses has received the following 
donations and monthly subscriptions from its 
surburban branches since 28 July : 


Lenox Branch... 2.265 .0s-cccece 
Scasder® BIGGSE. << ccc csesscoccoe coe 
Seabright Branc§ .... ....-se.eee-eee : 
WED Eddies’ 60s ckcen eco ece 
White Plains Branch ................. 
Orange, N. J., Branch. Seeose oe 
New Hamburg Branch....... ......... 
Narragansett Pier Branch...... .......+ 
Bar Harbor Brame... ........202. seccccce 
Marmaroneck Branch.......... « «+++. 
Elizabeth, N. J., Branch. 
Riverdale Branch .... 
Elberon, N J., Branch 
Portchester Branch ............-.. e 
Wosechoster BraReD cc. cece coe cose 
Kingsbridge Relief Committee 
St. Hubert’s Inn Branch, ee Mrs, 
Janeway.. 


BOOM... dap doxdecessetovicscees $20,178 79 


The other monthly subscriptions received 
amounted to $1,722. 


- $4,127 79 
385 00 
6,200 §3 


see eee wee eee 








The first shipment of Red Cross supplies 
for Port Rico will go on the Senaca, which is 
expected to sail this week. ‘The supplies will 
consist of 2,000 abdominal bands, 250 suits 
of pajamas, 500 towels, 500 pillow cases, 250 
draw sheets, 500 handkerchiefs, 250 surgical 
nightshirts, 250 plain nightshirts, underwear, 
slippers and 50 equipped cots. 


SEEN ON THE STAGE 





R. Sothern’s thirteenth season at the 
M Lyceum was signalized on Monday 
evening by the production of a 
romantic comedy by Anthony Hope, by 
name The Adventure of Lady Ursula. 
Miss Virginia Harned shares the principal 
réles with Mr. Sothern, and those who admire 
this actress will continue to do so in the new 
play, while those with whom she is nota fav- 
orite will find nothing in her latest character 
sketch to induce them to change their opinion 
of her ability or of her attractiveness, 


This evening Mr. Stuart Robson is an- 
nounced to appear at Wallack’s, in The Med- 
dler, a new play by Mr. Augustus Thomas. 


On Saturday night the Parisian success The 
Turtle wiil be produced at the Manhattan 
Theatre. Unless it is libelled by report the 
piece will offer a sharp and not creditable con- 
trast to Way Down East, which was the last 
season's success at this house, 


A Day and a Night, a Hoyt farce, was pro- 
duced at the Garrick on Tuesday night. The 
play was given out of town a number of 
times before the close of the spring season so 
New York audiences are spared the inevitable 
prunings of a new play. 


-The Runaway Girl at Daly’s having un- 
dergone considerable change is now about as 
good an example of English farce as has been 
seen here. 


Too Much Johnson started on a week's 
run at the Empire Theatre on Monday night. 
It will be succeeded on Monday next by 
Secret Service, 


A change of plan is announced in regard 
to the Garden Theatre, it having been de- 
cided to keep it closed until the production 
of Cyrano de Bergerac, in which Richard 
Mansfield is to appear. In consequence Little 
Miss Nobody will have its initial performance 
in Philadelphia and not as previously adver- 
tised at the Garden Theatre. 


The French Maid returns to the Herald 
Square on Saturday night. After this has run 
for some time it is to be succeeded by Hotel 
Topsy Turvey. 


The Charlatan, Sousa’s new comic opera, 
with De Wolf Hopper over poweringly in 
evidence, is billed to have its opening night on 
5 September. 


The Old Homestead at the Academy of 
Music is playing to good houses. 


At Columbus Theatre Christopher, Jr., is 
the week’s play. 


Boccacio has been selected as the opera for 
the opening night, 5 September, at the Castle 
Square Opera Company. 


The Metropolitan Permanent Orchestra is 
giving its last representations for the season 
this week at the Madison Square Roof Garden. 


The Serenaders continue for this week at 
the Manhattan Beach, the Bostonians being 
the interpreters. 


Frederic Bond, the well-known actor is ap- 
pearing at Proctor’s Pleasure Palace In Her 
Last Rehearsal. 


Nearly two hundred war pictures are to be 
seen at the Eden Musée, 


Belinda Bailey’s Boarders is the title of a 
play by Milton Nobles, which is being pre- 
sented at Keiths. 


Between Matinée and Night, a play by 
Rose Coghlan, is being presented by the author 








and by James Clarence Harvey at Proctcr's, 
The supporting cast is of an unusually high 
grade for a vaudeville house. It includes 
John T, Sullivan and Ida Von Traetman: 


AT THE THBATRES 


Academy of Music+-8.15, The Old Homestéad, 

Casino 8.15, Yankee Doodle Dandy. 

Columbus Theatre—8,15, Christopher, Jr. 

Daly'’s—8 15, A Runaway Girl. 

Empire—8.15, Too Much Johnson, 

Garnek—8, A Day and a Night. 

Lyceum— 8. 30, Sothern, 

Wallack'’s—8.15, The Meddler, 

Naval Show— Madison Square Garden, 

Keith’s—Continuous pertormance. 

Proctor’s—Variety. 

Casino Roof Garden— Vaudeville, 

Pastor's — Continuous performance 

American Theatre Roof Garden — Vaudeville. 

Koster & Bial’s— Burlesque and Variety. 

Madison Square Root Garden —Concerts. 

Harlem Music Hall—Vaudceville. 

Pleasure Palace—Cont nuous performance. 

Eden Mus¢e—Cinematograph, waxworks, etc. 

Manhattan Beach--Concert by the 22nd Regi- 
ment Band at 7, Pain’s Battle of Manila at.8, 
and Serenaders at 9. 
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RULES 


(1) The writer's tull name and address must accom- 
pany lettersto Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) apesgeoty questions oy answered 
by mail before publication, and with $1.00 
paid by correspondent. 

So many questions of exactly, or almost ex- 
actly the same character, are asked Vogue, that 
it has become necessary to number them for con~ 
wenience in reference, Subscribers should keep 
files of Vogue. There are, to date, over 1000 
questions numbered and indexed in Vogue Office. 


1146. Skirt, Vest and Lining for 
Redingote. To Dilemma. — Will you 
kindly advise me regarding the material and 
color to use with a long redingote like sample 
enclosed? The garment is closed at waist, 
but needs a vest as well as a skirt, also lining 
for the redingote. 

The vest would look well of white cloth 
braided with black, and skirt of black broad, 
or ladies’ cloth. If you donot care for black 
and white, the vest could be made to match 
the lining of the redingote, which might be 
of violet or green taffeta, of black, or a fancy 
figured silk. 


1147. Remodeling Black Satin— 
Leaving Husband’s Cards. To Con- 
stant Readers. —(1) Will Vogue kindly ad- 
vise in regard to a heavy dull black satin 
gown? The skirt is too wide—four and one- 
half yards. The waist is pretty, with zouave 
fronts—a cream lace and white chiffon front. 
Skirt quite plain. Waist too small. Could 
I make an afternoon and church gown of the 
same for an early fall trip to western towns 
and cities? The black satin has quantities 
of silk passementerie and a visite of very 
heavy fringe one-half yard deep. Would a 
jacket style be best? I should like to wear 
it a great deal, sometimes with a black chiffon 
waist. The skirt barely touches ali around. 

(2) In regard to a lady leaving her hus- 
band’s card or cards upon the lady, also mar- 
ried, upon whom she is calling, should two 
cards be left—one for the lady and one for 
her husband? And in leaving cards after an 
at home, surely two should be left by the 
gentleman ; or if he is unable to make the 
call, should not the lady leave two cards for 
him ? 

(1) Your black satin gown could be al- 
tered very well, like model of Jordan on page 
415 of Vogue 30 June. The skirt could be 


(Continued on page v) 
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Importees and Manufacturers of 
SPECIAL DESIGNS IN COTILLON FAVORS 
AND FRENCH NOVELTIES. FINE 
ART EMBROIDERIES AND MATERIALS. 


Also 403 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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The Pink Hunting Coat. 
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Will outwear any Skirt Binding, on SURE ; Skirt 
Paria Tie, © E DER S PO MP A D OUR Sissestes 


- or ag oe —— —_ | | on the skirt, as it is the best binding made. It is never troublesome, is always 

know you will then ommend t | | clean and looks better than any other, but be sure that it is FEDER’S. Itisa 

to all of your friends, 8 32.38 st st st revelation to those discouraged with braids, plush cords, velveteens, and other 
: | | bindings that fray and lose color, and are a constant bother and nuisance. 


Is three-quarters Inch in width IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
IF YOUR DEALER CAN'T FEDER’S POMPADOUR SKIRT PROTECTOR 


2 having now been on the markettwo years, and its supereminent merits : an Med 2 
J g , pe / ' 2 
SUPPLY YOU, WE WILL. | : having been estab ished by the tes: of time; now, therefore, we guaraniee ff ¥ < 


By mail, any shade, 5 yard piece for 12 cents, or me S) the durability of the article as follows: WE WILL MAIL A NEW {5 be 
d roll for 75 , . SKIRT LENGTH of Feder’s Pompadour to any p-rson who, having used © DRESS $3 
30 yard roll for 75 cents, in stamps. Le d it, does not find that it OUTWEARS THE SKIRT, Claims under this , SHIELD: 
r 4 guirantee should be forwarded through the dealer from whom the goods ow . 


D. GOFF & SONS, Pawtucket, R, 4 ae were bought. Dealers throughout the country have been notified of this . - 79 | ) REDFERN says: oN 


guarantee. The genuine goods have the name FEWER’S stamped on every yard, and are wound on spools am to 
bearing the above labels. Atall Dry-Goo”s Stores, or write to 1 dress is well protecte 
unless finished wit 


na — Estasuisuep 1847. J, W, GODDARD & SONS, 98-100 Bleecker St., N.Y. De Oe Sea ee 
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vintages. 
winter dress or light evening gown. Looks like silk and f medium size. If large size is wanted 


send Thirty-five cents to 


For peate, om ete. wears better. Lighter than silk and stronger. Every piece | vention tnis The OMO Mfg. Co., Middletown (i 
Paper. + UUs, " 


Pleasant Valley of genuine NEARSILK has a tag attached to the end 
Wine Company, stamped “‘ NEARSILK.” Trademark registered. wet 


RHEIMS, All imitations lack the remarkable qualities of 
THIS A 
STEUBEN Co., New York. | genuine NEARSILK, and are apt to ruin your gown. A peek guaaeneuael = 
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THE SILENT VOICE 


BY GERALD MOIRA, SEE TEXT 


LL-RovSH 


it is argued that we are engaged-in the unparalleled and Her- 

culean task of educating the partially educated and the densely 
ignorant in the science of government. The process, it is admitted, 
involves tremendous waste of money and time and it also inflicts great 
suffering and death on innocent persons, but the opinion prevails that 
the present method is the only feasible one, which if true makes the 
outlook for education in public affairs a tragic one indeed. 


B’ way of apology for our numerous shortcomings as a nation 


The pernicious theory that the ordinary business affairs of the nation 
were to be regarded from the standpoint of prizes to be tusseled for by 
mobs of excited politicians and to be administered when secured for 
the profit of the place finders, not for the good of the public, culmin- 
ated in the assassination of a president. Through that tragedy the 
public came to a limited perceiving of the necessity of at least some 
reformation of the civil service, Mr. Garfield being the most conspic- 
uous victim offered upon the altar of the education of the public in 
this fundamental of good government. 


Less than two years ago the financial interests of the country were 
terrorized by the spectre of repudiation and an unsettling of values, 
and as is inevitable when capital is frightened, those in the community 
least able to bear the deprivation found themselves without employ- 
ment. The education of the public as to the fallacy of the 16 to 1 
theory paralyzed industry, commerce, and enterprise, and there was 
hardly a household in the country which did not suffer severely in 
consequence. Not one per cent. of the population has escaped 
deprivation in some more or less acute form. But even this wholesale 
misery was in great degree a vain sacrifice, since after a long and hotly 
contested campaign nearly fifty per cent. of the voters failed to profit 
by the educational efforts in their behalf as they voted for the silver 
heresy. If it had not been for the war with Spain the indications 
were that further education on this subject would have been necessary. 


This wastful and misery-producing method of public education has 
had most ghastly exemplification during the prese&t war. For years 
it has been known that a reorganization of antiquated military methods 
has been urged by the more progressive element, but no headway could 
be made until thousands of patriotic men had been compelled to 
undergo starvation, confinement in unwholesome camps, the torture 
of enduring wounds and severe illness without hospital nurse, physicians 
or medical stores, the anguish of transportation in crowded and in 
every way unfit boats, and over corduroy roads. This phase of public 
education has apparently necessitated hundreds of unnecessary deaths, 
besides the awful torture inflicted upon those who have survived. 
There is now talk of days of reckoning, and the air is vexed with 
charges and disclaimers from cabinet officers down to subalterns. The 
spectacle is a national humiliation. As has been urged before in this 
department, since every boy is prospectively a voter, why not begin his 
education for the intelligent exercise of the franchise in the schoolroom, 
and not allow him, as now, to grow up ignorant of the elements of the 
science of public affairs. It is more vital for him and for his country 
that he should be taught economics than that he should learn foreign 
languages or drawing. The imperative need of this hour, as of many 
before it, is that some less costly way of educating the public should be 
tried than the haphazard one now in vogue, which needs for its fruition 
the assassination of a president, the paralyzing through fear of the 
business of the entire country, the torture by starvation and neglect and 
the death of thousands of loyal men who wear our uniform. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


WILL AND WOULD MISAPPLIED—SCIENCE HAS 
NO QUARREL WITH RELIGION, THE PER- 
TURBATION BEING IN THE CAMP OF 
THE LATTER—WIGGLING PRO- 
PENSITY OF THE FALSE 
HIP WHEN WORN BI- 

CYCLING 
POLITENESS AMONG BICYCLERS, IN RATIO OF 
TWO TO THIRTY-FIVE—BEWARE OF THE 
rOO LONG SHOE TIE—THE LOWER CLASS 
WOMEN’S UGLY HABIT OF FORESHORT- 
ENED SKIRTS—WHAT THE SEMINARY 
FOR GIRLS PROMISES IN CON- 
TRAST TO WHAT IS OF- 

FERED AT THE BOYS’ 
COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 


He president of a noted university was 

I recently guilty of some linguistic 

lapses that require severe condemna- 
tion on philological grounds. What can be 
expected of the English of the undergraduate 
when the chiefest college official in a public 
address says: ‘‘If I trust Him I will be 
saved.”’ And again: ‘*I would not like to be 
misunderstood.’’ ‘*I would not like to have 
the impression produced.’’ It is suggested that 
a grammatical censorship be established at col- 
leges to save these seats of learning from the 
scandal of having their officials thus massacre 
the English language in public addresses. 

* 
* * 

Theologians have an odd habit of represent- 
ing science as deliberately quarreling with re- 
ligion or as endeavoring to conclude a treaty 
of peace with it, whereas science concerns itself 
not at all with religion, any quarreling or 
treaty-making coming entirely from the relig- 
ious camp. It is quite beside the facts to give 
books and articles such titles as Science's 
Conflict with Religion. The object of scien- 
tific research is not warfare with creed or 
dogma, but truth finding ; and it is in nowise 
concerned with trying to square its findings 
with this or that system of religious belief, and 
it is foolish to pretend that it does. If its 
conclusions differ from those of the theologians 
science is content to let the matter rest, its aim 
being the discovery of fact not the establishing 
of religions; and while the imagination of simple 
folk may be tickled with the idea of science 
in a state of chronic uneasiness over the relig- 
ious bearings of its discoveries, intelligent men 
and women are not caught by such theological 
chaff, as this class is not convinced of truth of a 
creed by reading apocryphal tales of science- 
perturbation concerning it. 


* 
% % 

The false hip is an unreliable object as to 
fixedness and naturalness of effect, even when 
the wearer is quietly walking ; but when worn 
on a bicycle it wiggles from side to side in a 


fashion that makes painfully patent the fact of 


its falsity. Ugly under all conditions, it be- 
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comes a disgusting deformity as the pedaler 
speeds her bicycle over the roadway, the wig- 
gling area below her waist line giving her a 
most awkward appearance. Before venturirg 
on a public exhibition the false-hip wearer is 
advised, just as she starts out, to try the effect 
of rapid leg moving from the hip before her 
cheval glass. At least she will then have some 
realization of the figure she cuts on the road. 

. 

* * 

It was a grass-edged footpath along a charm- 
ing road, heavily wooded hills rising high on 
the left, and to the right the beautiful Hudson 
at the foot of a wooded slope. The pedes- 
trians are never numerous, and the roadway 
being dominated by a trolley line, it is the 
custom of the bicyclers to speed along the path, 
clanging their bells to warn those who walk to 
stand aside. A couple strolling down the 
path were continually rung at, and, being well 
bred, the young man and woman always stood 
far out of the way, leaving a wide road for the 
riders. Out of about thirty-five bicyclers of 
both sexes two, and two only—a girl and a 
young man not in company—were well bred 
enough to thank the promenaders for disturb- 
ing their walk. The bicycle schools, as they 
are called, should add a department of instruc- 
tion in courtesies on the road. 


* 
* * 


The from-out-of-town shopper who hur- 
riedly lays in a stock of miscellany at the no- 
tion counter is cautioned as to shoe-ties. One 
woman bound for a _ shopping-unattainable 
mountain retreat found to her dismay on ar- 
rival that the recently purchased shoe-ties were 
three times longer than ordinary or necessary 
for her purpose. Having none others on hand, 
and shops being miles distant, there was noth- 
ing to do but to use the ties, and untidy and 
teasing was the result. The surplus, tied in 
many loops, refused to remain tucked into the 
side of the tie except for the briefest space, and 
it can easily be imagined what a trial pedes- 
trianism was under the circumstances. The 
selection of shoe-ties, since that experience, is 
no longer left to the discretion of the clerk. 


* 
* * 

The gowns of the poor and the ill-dressed 
have a family likeness in one respect, however 
much they miay differ as to texture, color or 
model—the skirt is invariably very short in 
front ; this appearing to be the universal failing 
of the cheap dressmaker’s cut. The effect is to 
highten the stomach, to throw the feet into 
ugly relief and to destroy the symmetry of the 
whole figure. In the lower walks of life 
matrons with a tendency to rotundity of figure 
are especially addicted to this style skirt, if 
some good Samaritan could but persuade them 
to a two-inch lengthening of the front breadths, 
what a gain for them in symmetry. 


* 
= 2 

A certain seminary for young women an- 
nounces a four years’ course—‘* in some things 
equal to college work, in others planned 
rather for home and womanly life.’’ The in- 
ference here suggested that college training is 
not womanly is diverting in this age of severe 
study on the part of women and girls in all de- 
partments of learning at colleges all over the 


world, and then the reader cannot help being 
curious as to what is meant by womanly—that 
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most elastic of words. Not only each age and 
each country, but each social grade has its in- 
dividual interpretation of the word. To some 
it is unwomanly to ride a bicycle ; others re- 
gard short skirt wearing in public places as 
coming under the ban ; others, again, regard 
as unwomanly the having and maintaining pro- 
nounced opinions on political questions. The 
seminary in question should advertise its par- 
ticular brand of ‘*‘ womanly life.’ 
* 
* % 

Near the advertisement noted above is one of 
a collegiate school for boys, and the announce- 
ment is made that the instruction is ‘‘ broad, 
exact, earnest.’ The definiteness of statement 
in the latter case and the indefiniteness in the 
other typify the sharp difference between much 
of the instruction given to girls and to boys 
since they began to be taught at all. How- 
ever, the girl is beginning to have justice done 
to her in the matter of education, and the day 
is not far distant when parents will have at 
tained sufficient intelligence to demand as 
broad, exact and earnest instruction for their 
daughters as they do now for their sons. 


A FIVE O’CLOCK TEA 
BY CATHERINE YOUNG GLEN 


T was a black-letter day for Christopher 
North. He had lost at marbles that 
morning—lost heavily. Little Joey Suth- 

erland had played with high-handed luck, 
Christopher with the doggedness of despair. 
After his Fourth o’ July agate had gone—the 
one he had carried ever since he owned a 
pocket—he got mad and came home, hav- 
ing nothing further to hope for, and nothing 
more to lose. 

He now sat at the top of the brown stone 
flight in front of his house, kicking his 
stout legs dejectedly against the steps. The 
deserted street, the monotonous iron railings, 
stretching off ad infinitum up the block, of- 
fered nothing inviting to a small lad who had 
suddenly become blasé. Even the polished 
knobs failed to rouse enthusiasm. There was 
no fun ringing door-bells an Adams street. It 
was too old a trick, and, as his friend Billy, 
the boot-black, sagely remarked, ‘*Der wuz 
always de cop!*’ With the desolation the 
sense of his wrongs came afresh upon Christo- 
pher. 

‘<Joey’s a cheat!*’ he muttered, with a 
swelling heart. <‘*I°ll make him give ‘em all 
back—all mine and hisn too! See if I 
don’t !”” 

‘«Christopher!*’ called a sweetly modu- 
lated voice from the half-opened window—and 
then Christopher remembered what the exigen- 
cies of the morning had driven from his mind 
—his mother’s five o'clock tea ! 

‘« Just run down to Harrison's, dearie, and 
tell them to be sure to have those wafers here 
by three! The ones mamma ordered yester- 
day—they’ll understand. Be quick now— 
don’t wait ! °° 

The window went down with a soft thud. 
Christopher stretched his cramped legs and 
swung himself slowly and painfully off the 

orch. 

So he had actually forgotten it, the horror 
that had been hanging over his head for the 
past two weeks! Another five o'clock tea! 


(Continued on page 134) 
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(Continued trom page 132) 

Verily there were evils beside which the loss of 
all one’s marbles was but trifling! What was 
life -worth, anyhow, if one must endure such 
things? He could see them coming—those 
awful people! He could see himself, standing 
by his mother’s side, dressed in a Fauntleroy 
collar and ‘¢ girl’’ slippers with bows on them, 
answering ten thousand silly questions! An 
old lady with a squeaky fan would hold his hand 
—how he hated her! 

‘*How old are you, dear?’’ Christopher 
mimicked aloud. 

‘¢ Seven, ma’am!’’ 

‘¢ Do you go to school ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes, ma’am!”’ 

‘*And you like your.school, of course! 
All good little boys like school !_ I hope you 
always mind your mamma ?”’ 

‘« Ye-es ma’'am!’’ (Christopher hesitated a 
second over this imaginary reply.) 

If the old lady ever let go his hand a young 
lady would seize him. That was worse than 
all! 

‘«Come here, dear! Come here, pet!”’ 
O misery! And last time one had called him 
a pretty boy, and kissed him! 

Christopher's round cheeks reddened with 
bashful shame. He broke into a run, that 
nobody might notice his crimson face. 

Twelve by the great clock in the steeple, 
just one street below. Christopher's errand 
was done. Harrison’s man had assured him of 
the prompt arrival of the wafers. The day 
was perfect, the sun of noon shone gloriously. 
No hope of rain! All things were in league to 
speed the dreaded hour. The boy stood :rreso- 
lute, one dusty little foot on the lowest of the 
brown steps. The thought that there were to 
be dainties had no power to calm his quickly 
beating heart. Things would have no taste to 
them with all those eyes upon him. 

He glanced up and down the street. There 
was Joey Sutherland’s house down at the cor- 
ner. No—he was mad at Joey. He might 
go over to Tom Beekman’s, right across the 
street, but they would come for him there, first 
thing. There was no escape, none. 

Hold on !—wasn’t there, though! An 
idea, liberating, saving, radiated through the 
boy’s whole being. He dashed out into the 
middle of the street, toward Tom Beekman’s, 
then, turning like a pin-wheel, flew up his 
own steps and into the house. He clattered 
breathlessly up the front stairs. 

‘¢ Christopher ! Christopher !_ Not so much 
noise !’* His mother was putting the finish- 
ing touches to the reception room below. 

‘““Yes ma’am!’’ She was too busy to 
notice the repressed excitement in the voice 
that came from over the banisters. 

Christopher tip toed into his mother’s bed- 
room, went straight to a bureau-drawer, opened 
it, rummaged tor a moment in wild haste, 
seized something with trembling fingers, and 
thrusting it into his trousers’ pocket disappeared 
in the twinkling of an eye. 


* * 


Ten minutes past five ! 

Dainty Mrs. North stood in the middle of 
her pretty reception room, glancing from time 
to time into a long mirror, witha little pardon- 
able satisfaction. The tall bronze lamps, 
with their red shades, cast a rosy glow over the 
bric-a-brac, the satin chairs, standing in relief 
against a background of palms, and, not least, 
over her own fair self, clad in the becoming 
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gown that was to make its début that after- 
noon. She flitted about, giving a touch here 
and there, looped a curtain, changed a scarf, 
held a consultation with the two young cousins 
who were to pour the tea, and finally settled 
herself on a corner of the divan to wait. 

A novel lay on a table near at hand ; she 
reached for it listlessly, and made a feint of 
reading, keeping her ear alert for every sound 
along the street outside. 

A quarter after five—twenty minutes past— 
twenty-five !—was that the bell ? No !—only 
the tinkling of china in the next room, accom- 
panied by the waiter’s stealthy step. Five 
minutes, five more! Mrs. North grew un- 
easy. She rose and walked up and down. 
The young girls rustled in and out of the 
room, studied the clock, speculated on the 
lateness of the hour, the non-arrival of the 
guests, and added materially to the hostess’s 
unrest of mind. 

A quarter of six ! 

«« Charlie !*’ Mrs. North called sharply. 

The boy appeared—the ever-present grin on 
his chocolate tace. 

‘¢ You are sure no one has been here ?”’ 

‘‘Suah, mum! Not a pusson, mum !”" 

‘But I know I heard carriages! I hear 
one now !”’ 

‘*Not fo’ us, mum! All de carriages go 
past !°° 

Mrs. North turned back into the rosy glow. 
The little onyx clock regarded her with spite- 
ful glee ; the figures on its face danced up and 
down before her eyes. 

‘«What does it mean?’’ she kept repeat- 
ing. ‘* What can it mean? The clock isn’t 
wrong—not a second out of the way! Have 
other people gone crazy, or have I?”’ 

She pressed her hands to her forehead as the 
silvery chimes of six fell upon her ears. Her 
heart throbbed wildly---the suspense had be- 
come unendurable. The girls giggled and 
whispered, the waiter stood like an ebony statue 
behind the doors leading into the rear room. 
Charlie parted the heavy curtains and gazed out 
into the gathering light unrebuked. 

Christopher, who had been allowed his lib- 
erty until the guests should begin to arrive, had 
stationed himself half-way up the front stairs ; 
his Fauntleroy collar bristled, his eyes shone 
like great stars. He had been forgotten in the 
crisis of affairs. 

Another half-hour fled by—that ‘ ended 
it,’’ as the vulgar say, for Mrs. North. She 
made a dive for the door, and would have 
rushed as she was—hatless, wrapless and in 
gay attire—to find Mrs. Beekman, had she 
not met that lady herself in the hall. Mrs. 
Beekman, who was to have helped receive, but 
for a relentless cold, was bundled in muffler 
and shawl. She clasped her breathless friend 
in her arms. 

‘«What does it mean?’’ gasped Mrs. 
North, in uncontrolable excitement. ‘* Nota 
soul !—not a solitary soul !°’ 

Mrs. Beekman behaved strangely. 

‘* Poor dear, poor dear!*’ she exclaimed, 
stroking the other's hair. ‘¢ It must have been 
so sudden! The shock has unsettled her 
mind !*" 

‘‘Unsettled my mind?*’ shrieked Mrs. 
North. ‘I shouldn’t wonder! Am Ito be 
tabooed by society ? A hundred invitations— 
and not a soul !”’ 

‘« As I thought !*” said Mrs. Beekman with 
emphasis. 

‘* Don’t you remember, dear,’ 
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she went on 
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in her gentlest tone, ‘‘there’s crape on your 
door ?*’ 

Mrs. North threw her friend from her and 
sprang to the porch to be confronted by two 
long black streamers, ghostly in the dim light, 
which floated from her door-bell—the belt of 
her walking dress ! 


% * * 


Christopher lay sobbing in his little bed that 
evening, when his mother came in. The hand 
of Fate, otherwise the paternal hand, had fallen 
heavily upon him. 

*¢ Christopher, Christopher !°’ she exclaimed 
brokenheartedly, ‘‘how could you do it? 
What will those people think of me? What 
shall I tell them ?”’ 

‘You can t-tell "em it was my funeral,”’ 
wailed he. ‘I'm dyin’ !—you can bury me 
to-night! I d-—didn’t know you and pop 
would t-—take it so hard !”’ 


THE MAJOR’S INEXPLICABLY 
QUEER EXPERIENCE 


‘6 Et’s ask the Major the question,"’ 
cried a chorus of gay voices, as a 
stalwart man with a soldierly bearing 

approached a group of girls gathered on the 

broad piazza of a Bar Harbor hotel. 

*« What question, Miss Amy ?’” queried the 
Major, of the prettiest girl in the group. 
‘*You alarm me. If it has anything to do 
with Ibsen’s latest horror or the purpose of 
the drama I tell you right now I shall refuse to 
open my lips.*” 

«¢Oh, no indeed, Major, it’s much more 
personal than that; you see I’m collecting sta- 
tistics i 

She stopped abruptly, for the Major had 
burst into a deep laugh. 

‘¢ Bless my soul!*’ he chuckled, ¢¢ statistics! 
What is the baby talking about.”’ 

Miss Amy made a little grimace at him, but 
went determinately on. 

‘© You see I’ve quarreled with all the girls 
about vie 

««Quarreled ? I thought you were like birds 
in their little nests.”” 

‘* Now, Major, you are very rude to inter- 
rupt so, and how can I tell you my question ?”” 

«<T'll be good, my dear, but I do feel shaky 
if I'm to be one in a column of statistics.”” 

‘¢ The other day we all were discussing 
courage, and Lou and Florence, and—oh, all 
the girls said the truly brave men were the 
ones who had never felt the smallest physical 
fear on their own account, whose natures were 
so truly high and above thinking of themselves 
that fear couldn't find any place to lodge. 
I said I didn’t think that at all, I thought the 
bravest men were the ones who really were 
frightened, but who conquered their fears and 
just went right at the danger.” 

‘<] agree with you, my dear. It’s Steven- 
son who says, ‘To be afraid of a thing and 
yet to do the thing is what makes the prettiest 
kind of a man.”” 

«¢ There ! that’s just what I meant, only I 
couldn't put it so aptly. I couldn’t convince 
the girls, though, so we started asking all the 
men we knew if they had ever been afraid just 
for themselves—real shaky, fear for their lives, 
such as a girl feels when she meets a cow.”” 

«* What did they say ?”’ 


‘* So far we have asked seven. Four said 
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they had been and told, oh ! such thrilling ad- 
ventures. Three said they hadn’t.’* 

“« Set those three down as either having spent 
their lives in a band-box or else being great— 
ahem ! having cut a circle round the truth. 
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cupation asa gold-miner. On the night I 
refer to I started out to see an old friend 
who lived about a mile out of Zion. I can't 
tell now why I walked—wanted exercise per- 


haps. It was a fearfully dark night, one of 
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I've been frightened many a time, if that’s 
what you want to know.”’ 

«¢Oh, Major |’ in a disappointed chorus 
from the other side. 

‘¢ Yes I have, and so has every man who 
worked his way up from a private in the Civil 
War as I did. I can remember doing picket 
duty along the Potomac one night, when my 
heart went dot-and-carry-one at every rustle in 
the trees. My chum—‘bunkie’ they call it 
now—had been shot by sharp-shooters on that 
same beat the night before, and another man 
the night before that. It was all black shad- 
ows on the enemy’s side of the river, all bright 
moonlight on ours. How I hated to step out 
from behind the bushes that occasionally skirted 
the path into the white glare! I didn’t hurry 
my steps, and I didn’t—what's that the young 
fellows nowadays say for running away ?— 
‘welch,’ that’s it. But I tell you I was glad 
when I was relieved. 

«« But the greatest scare of my life was long 
after I got out of Dixie. I was frightened 
then clean down into my boots, the whole 
thing was so sort of queer. It happened one 
summer night about eight o'clock in the even- 
ing over in Zion. That sounds as if I was 
referring to the church militant, doesn’ it? 
Zion’s a little village in Massachusetts that 
has the honor of being my birthplace. It’s a 
sound asleep little place, that never had a rob- 
bery, fire, accident or any unpleasant happen- 
ing to rouse the citizens out of their placidity. 
No one ever locked his door, a policeman on 
the street would have had about as much oc- 


that,’* the Major made a rapid gesture, ‘a 
hand closed on my throat like a vice and a 
voice which seemed to come from nowhere 
whispered, « Give me all you've got !* I was 
stunned by the unexpectedness of the thing 
and the clutch on my throat prevented me ut- 
tering a sound. All the same I struck out 
with one hand at where I supposed the man 
must be, yet at the same time tried to loosen 
the grip on my throat with the other. I hit 
nothing, and the lunge forward which followed 
my powerful blow brought me up against 
nothing. I could see nothing though I strained 
my eyes, which seemed strange—as even on so 
dark a night at least the outline of a man 
standing so close to me would be visible. 
Stranger still I could hear nothing, not even 
the breathing of my assailant. Well, I was 
frightened, dead frightened! If I had been 
attacked by an ordinary robber with whom I 
could grapple I would have fought him till'I 
killed him or he me, but this bodyless, breath- 
less sort of creature that had a hand—and a 
strong one, too, for my wind was growing 
shorter every instant—and a voice, was a little 
too much forme. I grew cold all over. If I 
could have felt the edge of his body slip aside 
as I plunged at him, or have heard even one faint 
gasp in that still night air I'd have been myself 
again. Before I had regained my balance a 
cold something touched my forehead; it felt like 
the barrel of a pistol. I thrust my hand into 
my coat and jerked out my purse, which con- 
tained only a small sum; it was snatched from my 
grasp so swiftly that I could not feel the fin- 
gers that took it. I loosened my watch. 
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those when a kind of soft blackness seems to 
smother you like a mantle. The road had 
houses pretty near together all the way to my 
friend’s and people always driving along it. I 
was whistling to myself when suddenly as 
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«« Just then the sharp bark of a dog sounded 
down the path and the footfalls of someone 
walking briskly towards us. In a flash, as 
swiftly, as noiselessly as it had grasped, 
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(Continued from page 135) 

the hand was loosened. Whether the owner 
was swallowed by the earth or drawn up into 
the clouds I could not tell. On the left of 
the path lay a meadow separated from it by an 
old stone wall covered with ivy. He could 
not have leaped that without rattling some loose 
stone or tearing some ivy. On the right was 
the road and a small grove thick with under- 
brush which, dry from long droughts, would 
have snapped under the least touch. Behind 
and before me was the hard road and path 
upon which even the bare foot made an audible 
sound. Yet my assailant was gone as com- 
pletely and as noiselessly as a breath of air. 

«¢ The man with the dog went with me to the 
nearest house, which was close at hand, se- 
cured two men and a lantern, and searched the 
road for signs of the thief. We found none. 
No stone was displaced, no vine torn, no bush 
broken. Inquiry the next morning failed to 
learn of any suspicious stranger seen anywhere 
in the village. No robberies had been com- 
mitted in the vicinity nor were any committed 
during the rest of the summer. All the cir- 
cumstances made the case so mysterious—the 
nearness of houses, the earliness of the hour, 
the number of people known to be always on 
the road, as well as the strangeness of the at- 
tack itself—that I should have been inclined to 
think I had fallen asleep walking and dreamed 
it all, but for two witnesses, my empty pocket 
and my blackened throat.’ 


Mary Dwight. 


THE BACHELOR GIRL 


PAPER NO. 6 


[Previously published—No. 1,5 May; 11,19 May; 111, 
16 June; Iv, 7 July; v, 4 August.] 


Fter my experience with Olivia and a 
A household run on the bargain-counter 
or remnant system, I was for a time 
very wary of the cooperative feminine menage 
and stoutly resisted the efforts of various lone 
young women to drag me into any. I found 
myself becoming suspicious and minutely criti- 
cal, and scanning the points of each would-be 
bachelor girl who proposed to share the bur- 
dens of life with me in a spirit neither Christian 
nor esthetic. It may be that Olivia’s perfidy 
in the matter of purveying for our table was 
responsible for the material way in which I now 
looked at things, but it is a fact that the first 
question that occurred to me when considering 
a second cooperative venture was, what does 
she eat ? 

In the course of researches based upon this 
question I early discovered one thing, namely, 
that it is practically impossible to tell anything 
about it from a woman's looks. I myself, 
though my fondness for good things to eat has 
always been in the eyes of my feminine relatives 
a reproach to me, and to those of the masculine 
persuasion the inspiration of many jokes, 
more or less good—I myself, I say, do not 
resemble the traditional pictures of the gourmet 
or high liver. Olivia, so far as my experience 
goes, is the sole exception to this rule. Any 
person looking at her with an eye single to this 
point might have been perfectly certain that her 
prepared diet was tea, prunes and warmed-over 
meats. It was my misfortune to omit, in the 
native trustfulness of my disposition, to inquire 
into Olivia’s ideas of food, but it was a mistake 
which I never made afterwards. 
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I used to take the other applicants, as they 
presented themselves, out to luncheon or some 
other meal. I found this an easy and unfailing 
method of securing the necessary mental meas- 
urements. It may appear to some readers that 
my standard of measurement was not a lofty 
one, but it could be demonstrated, I think, 
that there is more in it than meets the casual 
eye, especially if the eye be feminine. 


It is my theory that no person to whom food 
is indifferent or who considers merely that one 
must eat to live and hence will eat anything, 
at any time or anywhere, can be a true bachelor 
or a good fellow. It is not for nothing that, 
the world over, one honors a guest by feeding 
him, or that inthe Orient a man who has broken 
bread in his enemy’s tent is safe, or that we 
when we want to express a person’s utter 
worthlessness say that he isn’t worth his salt. 
I do not mean to magnify unduly the impor- 
tance of eating or to say that one should live 


to eat, but a true bachelor girl will err on this 
side rather than on the other. 

In the first place the woman who enjoys a 
good dinner per se, and can order one and pay 
for it in the sole company of another woman, 
shows a just appreciation of comfort, that is, 
ideas of comfort that agree with my own. In 
the second place she exhibits that independ- 
ence of certain feminine trammels and vicious 





economies which I also glory in. Then the 
very fact that she is willing to spend an hour 
and a half over the meal shows both an abil- 
ity to appreciate good company and a capacity 
for lounging and forgetting temporarily what- 
ever cares her day may be infested with and 
all these qualities go to make up the real bach- 
elor—I cannot imagine any bachelor girl lack- 
ing one of them any more than I can imagine 
her eating a twenty-cent luncheon and then 
rushing out to pay seven dollars for three yards 
of chiffon to trim a last year’s bodice. 
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I have lunched and dined many women 
for purposes of business or pleasure, but I 
have found very few who could enjoy the meal 
without thinking of the bill, even though they 
had not to pay it. I suppose that long genera- 
tions of lunching at home, in the absence of the 
masculine members of the household, on al- 
most anything that happens to be left over or 
to turn up, are responsible for the general femi- 
nine impression that it is rank extravagance to 
pay at a restaurant for anything good to eat. 

Another line might be drawn here between 
the obtrusively feminine woman and the bache- 
Jor girl. The former thinks any amount of 
money spent for personal adornment well-spent 
and she will put more than she can afford into 
a sixth hat which she doesn’t need, and scrimp 
on luncheons, carfare and cologne for her bath 
with the best conscience in the world. Where- 
as the bachelor girl considers that to buy more 
clothes than she needs is a sinful waste of 
money that might be better spent in minister- 
ing to the inner man. There is no doubt that 
in thus preferring creature comforts to a possi- 
ble impression she might make on some mem- 
ber of the comfort-loving sex, the bachelor 
girl exhibits a distinctly masculine trait. But at 
least she is comfortable and if she prefers to 
pay two dollars for luncheon and wear last 
year s coat there is nothing in the moral law to 
forbid. 

Holding the theories which I have just 
avowed as to food and raiment, it must be 
evident to the most careless observer that I 
could not long be content at the boarding- 
house whither I returned after Oliva’s heartless 
conduct had almost reduced me to a course of 
dieting. I could get raw beef and hot water in 
plenty at the boarding house, but nothing more 
cheering to my soul, though I paid for my 
rooms and for the intellectual atmosphere of 
the place more than my rash experiment with 
Olivia had cost me. Almost everyone at the 
boarding house was literary or had once known 
a literary person or had a cousin who wrote. 
The combination of beef and bookishness was 
too much for me and in a moment of exhilara- 
tion (we had all been lunching together and 
the Rhine wine cup was good) I entered intoa 
compact to take a house with six other bache- 
lor girls and the widowed aunt of one of them, 
who was to act as housekeeper. Of course we 
would not allow her even to hint at the objec- 
tionable word chaperone. 


GLIMPSES 
WHEN— 


You begin to discuss tiaras, and wish to 
describe one having a broad percé diamond 
setting running rather evenly upright around 
the head, call it a fender. That is the inti- 
mate name given it by the duchesses of Eng- 
land, and they should certainly know all there 
is to know under that head. 


Wirxovut Doust— 
White gowns predominate at all the smart 
functions, as they were expected to do, accord- 


ing to reliable advices given to Vogue when 
the season opened. 


To Copry— 


A smart white serge yachting suit made 
for Cowe’s-week, order a suit in two pieces—a 
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skirt to the ground and an Eton jacket. Your 
Eton must show your belt in the back, but in 
front while open with revers, it must fall into a 








short stole, dropping perhaps four inches be- 
low the waist line. The sides below the bust 
are slit and joined by a pair of frogs on each 


Mut 


side. A stole effect is also carried out on the 
front of skirt by a small design in braiding or 
in application, similar trimming being used 





— 
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around the bottom of the Eton to border the 
front slits and the stole, besides a touch on the 
wrist flare as well. 
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Have— 


What you will as trimming on your hats— 
flowers, fruits, birds or wings, but under all 
circumstances never omit a wired and crinkled 
velvet bow—Louis xvi period—in front. If 
you should, then you may consider yourself 
entirely out of the movement. 


Do You Know— 


That the heroine, Roxane, in the much 
talked of play, Cyrano de Bergerac, wears 
around her head two lovely strings of pearls 
fastened by a smart velvet bow, and she looks 
so entrancingly lovely that it is predicted this 
is to be the chic coiffure for full dress next 
winter. 
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A HOMILY ON BLACK COSTUMES AND THOSE IN 
BLACK AND WHITE—CAUSE OF PERIODIC 
CRAZES FOR BLACK——FOUR FLAT FLOUNCES 
THE PREFERRED SKIRT TRIMMING OF A 
CELEBRATED PARISIAN MAKER— 
WHITE FELT HATS FOR YACHTING 


BLACK NOT UNIVERSALLY BECOMING 


Rom dashes of black in bows, rosettes 
F and sashes with which our French cop- 
ies of hats and gowns have been 
trimmed for the past year and more, we have 


grown to view all-black gowns as the acme ot 
smartness. Black cloth gowns, glossy and as 
fine as satin, have had mention several times in 
this paper as noticeably the chic street gown 
worn late in the spring and early this summer. 

Last winter black tulle and lace gowns were 
the smartest at opera and dinners and then be- 
gan to have success at balls. At Newport 
balls some of the unmarried belles are wearing 
black and winning great admiration. Black 
hats and black feathers are considered far more 
elegant and comme il faut than any other for 
evening wear at watering-place casinoes on the 
continent. But onthe other hand at all the 
great evening functions in Paris and London 
white gowns predominate and noticeably promi- 
nent were they at the Duchess of Devonshire’s 
late ball at the end of July, when nearly all 
the smartest women without exception, Her 
Grace leading, wore white. 

It is a foolish idea to fancy that a black 
dancing frock is becoming to everybody. 
Quite the contrary is apt to be the case ; but 
when black does prove becoming, it is so 


startlingly so that the wearer is sure to eclipse 


every other woman in the room. That is 
the charm and power of a black gown and 
why from time to time there is a craze over 
it. Dress is an intricate study, as [those 
who have mastered it know well. It requires 
the finest powers of discrimination. You may 
wear, for instance, a black décolleté gown of 
great beauty, say at the opera, and look adorable 
as you sit in your box. The lights, coloring 
and entourage give such a peculiarly favorable 
setting that the very same woman a few hours 
later when assisting at somebody's ball may 
hardly attratt any attention whatever, proving 
that her gown there was a failure. 

So has it been fuund to be the case with 
black dinner gowns. Some fair woman seated 
at a dinner table showing her black bodice, 
above it her lovely shoulders white as ivory 
and covered with jewels which seem to shine 
with unusal lustre, her cheeks flushed with 
pleasure and beaming smiles wreathing her lips, 
listening to the flow of wit at her side, is un- 
doubtedly looking her best, is fairly entranc- 
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ing ; so no wonder the black gown gets its 
generous share of admiration and praise. But 
because it happened to be becoming at the G's 
dinner is no guarantee that it will prove as 
great a success on the following night at the 
dance or musicale of the C’s or D's. White 
gowns are far safer for the majority of woman- 
kind and are without question the most en- 
chanting for all coming under the term of the 
young contingent. 

As for black and white gauze, silks or 
brocades, they happily are holding their own 
and are much in favor as ever. Like the ser- 
vice of a black gown these black and white 
ones fit in on all occasions, a quality just as 
highly appreciated by the woman with fifty 
gowns to wear as she with only a few. 


MODERATION IN THE TRIMMING OF SKIRTS 


It is a satisfaction to note at the waning of 
the season that good taste has prevailed and 
governed the trimming of our skirts all summer. 
In some cases there has been too much elabora- 
tion, but that always will be the case no matter 
what the fashion may be. All smart gowns 
have held close to foreign models, the skirt 
lines flat and long where trimming was con- 
cerned. Very graceful are the curves low on 
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the skirt softening the length of line, and sug- 
gesting double drapery. One of the leading 
Paris makers, whose inspiration for skirts has 
made the house supreme in authority, is con- 
stantly introducing the skirt with four flounces, 
flat, ungathered ones en forme, each fitted separ- 
ately and about of equal length. These 
flounces all meet in front in a shallow scallop 
or point. When built of any transparent ma- 
terial they have to be lined with silk, but 
when of cloth that is not always necessary. 
No trimming is put upon the edge, except a flat 
piping, and not alwaysthat. They are attached 
separately to a silk underskirt and lapped in a 
manner not to show the sewing. 


ERMINE TURNED INSIDE OUT 


One of the new small full-dress evening 
shoulder wraps, a mass of chiffon and lace 
plissés and ruchings, has a pure ermine founda- 
tion, the fur side used for lining, while the pelt 
is covered with white bengaline, upon which 
the airy structure is built. Ribbon bows and 
rosettes, as well as bunches of roses or other 
flowers are used for ornamentation. The silk 
or satin is wired into a high collar and covered 
inside and out with chiffon plissés. Endless 
combinations are possible, all of which look as 


airy and delicate as pos- 
sible, yet for warmth 
this dainty little wrap is 
equal to the most wintry 
looking fur cape. 


The custom of mak- 
ing costly presents at 
Christmas had its or- 
igin in the superstitious 
ages, the priests taking 
advantage of a spirit of 
liberality which then 
generally prevailed to 
fill their own coffers ; 
masses or prayers were 
gradually appropriated 
to every purpose that 
could best answer the 
ends of religious avarice, 
and were particularly 
offered for the ‘safety of 
‘*those who go down 
to the sea in ships and 
do business in great 
waters.”"” A box de- 
voted to each ship was 
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kept by the priest, into which money might be 
dropped in order to give efficacy to the prayers 
of the church ; and these boxes, being opened 
at Christmas each year, thence acquired the 
name of Christmas-boxes. This, in process 
of time, became the familiar name of the 
presents themselves, and the poorer classes were 
encouraged to beg of their richer neighbors 
‘<box-money,’” or, in other words, money to 
enable them to supply the priest's box, ‘that 
they might have the benefit of those prayers 
for their salvation, which otherwise they could 
not expect. ; 


A gentleman driving in the country was very 
anxious to reach his destination as soon as pos- 
sible, when he came to a fork in the road. 
There being no guide board he took the wrong 
road. After going some distance he met a 
man and inquired the road to B. and was told 
that he should have taken the other roid at the 
fork. He exclaimed in some anger: ‘* Why 
don’t you have guide boards in this state ?—we 
have guide boards in Maine.’* ‘*Do ye?” 
was the reply, ‘‘why the devil didn’t you 
bring one along with you ?"* 
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[Note—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of shops 
where articles are purchasable should enclose stamped and 
addressed envelope for reply. See illustrations on page 143.] 

Few autumnal days have had the effect 
of making the shopkeepers take time 
by the forelock and show novelties 

suitable for autumn and winter sports. One 
well-known shop exhibits a smart array of new 
golf and traveling capes and jackets. The 


jackets are considered very new and are fash- 


ioned as are the capes out of English rugs, the 
plain side being used for the jacket itself and 
the plaid side for the trimming. ‘The sketch 
represents a brown jacket of medium length, 
with a fly front, with hood and high collar, 
pieces down the front edged with fringe, and 
cuffs of plaid. A little strap of the same, with 
two buttons, holds the jacket in at the waist 
line in the back, the front being loose. This 
smart little jacket may be bought for $22. 50. 

As capes will always be popular there is an 
attempt to vary the style somewhat. Just now 
the rug cape is longer and much fuller, re- 
sembling a Paquin model, being made on 
the plain side of the material, cut very long in 
the back, 4 la Queen Ann, and edged with a 
full ruffle of the plaid. It is really a very 
picturesque and becoming style, the one repre- 
sented being of green with a full green plaid 
ruffle covered with fringe to match, a high col- 
lar and hood completing a most useful gar- 
ment, the price of which is $25. 

Long circulars made out of these rugs are 
also much favored for traveling or camping and 
may be bought for $39.50. In ordering these 
capes or jackets it is usual to order a rug to 
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match. These may be bought at the same 
shop for from $14.50 to $16.50 each. 

The Cavalry cape of gray-blue crinnette, or 
waterproof cloth with hood and high collar 
lined like the cape with bright red, and fas- 
tened down the front with brass buttons, is a 
very chic garment, which may be bought for 
the moderate price of $16.50. 

A darker shade of blue in a double-faced 
cloth is made with narrow standing collar of 
dark blue velvet embroidered with gilt stars 
and edged with gold, and is known as the 
Sampson cape; it is fastened down the front 
with brass buttons. Price $16.75. 

The little roll in the sketch which resembles 
a small-sized music case, contains a long 
rubber cape, for use in the event of sudden 
showers, while bicycling, walking or driving. 
The roll is such a convenient size, and so light 
in weight that it is easily carried. The roll 
and cape complete cost only $1.50. 

Golf and walking skirts are now being im- 
ported, made of reversible cloth, and are ex- 


tremely handsome and useful, as they can be 
worn either side. They come in blue, green, 
brown, tan and black, many having checks on 
one side; they are tailor-made, and consequently 
have a perfect cut and finish, They measure 
thirty-six inches in length, and cost $13.50. 
Jackets to match may be made to order. 

Denim skirts made in the same style may be 
bought for $5 each at this counter. 

Alpine hats of stitched cloth, to match these 
skirts, may be bought for 75 cents each. 

Quite the smartest hats for autumn and 
winter wear for sports or traveling are the 
modified army or cowboy’s hats. The sketch 
represents the cowboy’s hat of gray felt simply 
trimmed with a strap of Mexican leather and 
buckled on the left side. Its very severity 
makes it becoming, but if one wants a little re- 
lief a quill or eagle’s feather may be placed on 
one side. The price of this hat is $7. 

A small-sized army hat of gray felt with a 
strap of Mexican leather and an eagle's quill 
on one side may be bought for $8. 
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be This same shop, which is an authority on 
en, what will really be worn by the best-dressed 
on women here and abroad, claims that straw 
tly sailors in blue and black, witha medium crown 
ire and brim will be popular this autumn. They 
50. may be bought for $3 and $5 each. 
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An unusual bargain may be found in black 
and blue serge jackets and skirts lined through- 
out with black taffeta and extremely well cut, 
for the sum of $18.50 in one of the shops this 
week. 


St 
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Both men and women affect the leather 
bracelet or strap for the watch. It is a most 
convenient way of carrying one’s timepiece 
when roughing it. A jeweler in town is 
showing some very nice watch-holders of this 
kind, but smaller and lighter in weight than 
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the average leather bracelet. One in particular 
is of monkey leather in a pretty shade of dark 
green, holding a tiny silver watch, whose face 
is enameled in green to match the leather. 
This pretty bit may be bought for $13.50. 


Wh G 


Another bracelet, of lizard, has a watch enam- 
eled in red, and may be bought for $14. 50. 

Traveling candlesticks which fold up and 
screw into a compact little leather case are a 
great convenience, and may be bought for $3 
a pair. 







Luncheon and tea hampers are now imported, 
and completely equipped with plates, glasses, 
knives, forks, etc. They cost for $5.50 and 
$8.50 each. There really seems to be little 
excuse for not having a complete outfit for 


‘SEEN IN THE SHOPS’’ ILLUSTRATIONS—SEE ARTICLE ON PAGE 142 
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traveling and for the various sports, as the shops 
abound in bargains in these class of goods. 
By-the-bye, one must not forget to mention 
the smart silk umbrellas in reds, blues, greens, 
etc., with natural wood handle tied with a bow 
to match the silk, which may be bought for 


(From Our Own Correspondent. ) 


FANCY OF FASHIONABLE PEOPLE FOR DINING 
AT PARIS RESTAURANTS THIS SUMMER-— 
WHITE MUSLIN IN FAVOR FOR DRESS COS- 
TUMES—JEWELRY MUCH WORN 
HOUSE BOATING THE NEW 
FRENCH FAD—WHITE THE 
PREFERRED FASHION FOR 
RIDING HABITS 


T is generally believed that Paris like many 

I other great cities is uninhabitable in sum- 
mer. This is, however, something of a 
mistake, a fact which came especially home to 
me recently when I came here from Brittany, 
where I am spending the summer, to replenish 
my somewhat deteriorated wardrobe. I found 
the ** Bois”’ very lively towards evening, and 
filled with a crowd not by any means com- 
posed of the lower or even the middle classes, 
but remarkable for the number of élegants and 
élégantes, who had come out in the shadowy 


coolness of the starry night to dine at the 
different fashionable restaurants for which this 
modern Eden is so celebrated. 


A GOWN OF WHITE MUSLIN OVER PEARL SATIN 


At Bagatelle, for instance, I noticed some 
exquisite toilettes worn by some of our loveli- 
est aristocrats. Most of these seasonable 
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gowns were of the now so popular white mus- 
lin—not the plain dotted ‘‘swiss*’ which we 
associate with that name, but very elaborate 
affairs of white inserted or encrusted with valu- 
able laces, flounced and beribboned, and worn 
over slips of shimmering dainty-hued silks. 
The Countess de Bearn, who was there on 
Tuesday last dining with a party of friends, 
wore one of these charming and becoming cos- 
tumes. It was composed of fold upon fold of 
snowy muslin, interspersed with narrow bands 
of Venetian Point through which gleamed a 
dessous of pearl-tinted serged satin ; the hat 
was of white rice straw, entirely covered with 
thistledown and five-o’clocks frosted with 
silver ; a delicate and airy combination which 
gave a freshness and an incomparable chic to 
the whole toilette. Around her neck the 
Countess wore a Carcan, otherwise said a kind 
of dog-collar, of opals and brilliants. 


THE OPAL IN FAVOR 


Let me say here that the superstition con- 
demning this richly shining gem appears to be 
on the wane, as our leading jewelers are selling 
them in far greater quantities than heretofore. 
I must make the confession that I am afraid of 
them, but still one cannot deny that the glint- 
ing and shifting lights which they contain and 
reflect make them most attractive objects. No 
expert has ever been able to explain whence 
comes this peculiar light, and because of this 
the stone is well named by the Orientals gem 
of mystery. When set with diamonds the 
opal is at its best, for a gold framing more or 
less kills its beauty. 

Any and every kind of jewel is worn in the 
greatest profusion just now—even with street 
dresses—and it is by no means rare to see val- 
uable, nay, even well nigh priceless rubies or 
sapphires, used as ornaments for the pretty pic- 
ture hats which are generally the accompani- 
ment of the elaborate gowns worn at the race:, 
the regattas, or the garden parties, or wherever 
else out-of-doors fashion congregates. 


HOUSE BOATS ADOPTED BY THE FRENCH 


This summer we are gradually adopting an- 
other English fashion to those already taken 
from our neighbors across the Channel, namelr, 
that of house-boats. We have not as yet car- 
ried this matter to the perfection attained by 
the habitué of Henley, but still we have noth- 
ing to be ashamed of in this direction, and the 
pretty, gayly painted toys with their striped 
awnings and flower-covered decks are a great 
addition to the beauty of the river Seine and 
that of its affluents. 

Several of our great mondaines, instead of 
taking up their summer quarters as usual in 
sea-shore hotels or villas, are spending the warm 
season on their yachts. These pleasure-crafts 
could be called with veracity floating fairy 
palaces, so luxurious are their appointments, 
furniture and decoration. 


WHITE RIDING HABITS 


White riding habits made of piqué, twill, or 
of rather heavy linen, are just about the rage, 
and look exceedingly nice, when supplemented 
by a white sailor hat, white duck boots and 
white suéde gloves. In the early morning a 
dark or navy blue skirt, a striped shirt and a 
sailor hat with a ribbon striped in the same 


colors as the shirt are quite an accepted costume 
for riding even in the Bois ; but still, the entire 
habit of pure white is far more dressy, and 
looks far more correct, especially when one’s 
horse is either a chestnut or a roan, for ot 
course the combination presented by a white 
rider on a black horse is rather funereal, and 
the same white rider does not produce a good 
impression on a light gray or dark gray animal, 
even if both horse and rider are perfect of their 


kind. 


MELON A L’ ARLESIENNE 


In conclusion I propose to give my fair 
readers a little gastronomical hint with regard 
to a dainty which is now to be found on the 
table of the most celebrated hostesses throughout 
our land of gourmets and gourmandes. It is 
called Melon a |’ Arlésienne, and is prepared 


as follows: The fragrant and juicy ribs of 
some perfectly ripe melons are carefully de- 
tached and placed crown fashion on a crystal 
dish, the middle of this edifice is filled in with 
a frothy pyramid of whipped cream perfumed 
with a few drops of concentrated extract of 
Russian violets, and flavored with a wine glass 
full of Maraschino, the whole dish being liber- 
ally powdered with pale pink crystalized sugar. 
It is then set in an ice-cooler and kept there 
until served with waffles a la Violette. 
Comtesse de Champdoce. 
Paris, August, 1898. 


AFTERNOON CALLERS 


He summer leaves were overheard to say : 
‘“*My! What a deadly dull and stupid 
day !°’ 
(Enter, Sir Whiff, Prince Zephyr, Baton Breeze) 
My ! What a merry chatter in the trees ! 
Clarence Urmy. 
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(Continued from page iti.) 
Jjashed and edged with the passementerie you 
save and under the points put plaited net or 
thiffon—black, of course. The bodice, 
which you say is too small, could be made 
hbrger by making a new front and under-arm 
meces; you could use your lace fronts or 
make it lke the model. If you use the 
white lace zouave jackets, have the front of 
blaiced black lace ; if the jacket is of satin, 
yse a front of plaited silk mull or muslin, 
white. The high belt could be of black 
atin, with long sash ends at the back, edged 
with the fringe you have. 

(2) It is the general custom for a married 
woman to leave two of her husband’s cards, 
whether he is with her or not, when calling 
bn a married woman after an at home or at 
pny other time, 


1148. October Wedding. Bride’s 
Gown, etc. To Emma.—Please give me 
ome information about a noon wedding dur- 
ng the first week of October? The bride 
wishes to wear a short white dress and hat, 
Please tell us what the material of each 
thould be, also what shoes she should wear. 
The bridesmaids—four in number—are to 
wear gowns of light gray with trimmings of 
ome light color. Should they wear gray 
hats or large black ones, and what gloves and 
thoes? What should the maid of honor 
wear—white, or the color with which the 
bridesmaid’s gowns are trimmed, and what 
color hat, gloves and shoes ? 

As you wish to wear white, but not the 
eguiation wedding gown, something a little 
yut of the ordinary would be most effective. 
The newest gowns have the over-skirt and 
oat effect. A pretty model of this kind is 
ictured on page 108 Vogue 18 Aug., num- 
er §312. This, made of white muslin and 
ce, embroidered, or appliquéd, would make 
i pretty wedding gown worn with a white 
shirred silk muslin hat and trimmed with 
vhite violets or roses, white gloves, slippers 
ind stockings. If you prefer a gown of silk 
or crépe, model 382 of Vogue 16 June, 
would be pretty. It could be worn with a 
hat, and the trimming on the skirt could be 
f passementerie. 

The bridesmaids’ hats should be of gray 
immed with pink flowers or feathers to 
atch the gowns, which would look best 
ombined with pink. Very pale gray gloves, 
ray suéde slippers and gray silk stockings. 
The maid of honor would look well in 
ink, as this is the most effective colur with 
ray. White gloves, delicate pink slippers 
nd stockings. 


1149. Empire House Gown—New 
Skirt.’ To L. M., Chicago —(1) Will you 
kindly give suggestions how to make an em- 
ire house dress ? 

(2) Also how many gores in the latest 
ikirt ? 

(1) The empire gown is more adapted to a 
wrapper than a house gown. For a house 
own a princess effect is newer and generally 
nore becoming; the front can be left loose 
f desirable, having the back and sides tight- 
itting. On page 47 of Vogue 21 July, on 
he right side, is an illustration of an empire 
wrapper which is pretty, and could be made 
qually well of silk or cachemire in the color 
ost becoming. The yoke could also be a 


little higher, and a collar attached of ribbon, 


vith a small turn-over of lace, if it were 











more becoming than without a collar. For 
a house gown model 5267, on page vii of 
Vogue 4 August, would look extremely well, 
and need not be white unless desired. 

(2) Both seven- and nine-gored skirts have 
been worn this summer in thin materials ; 
five-gored and three-piece for heavier mate- 
rial. The winter skirts have not yet been 
shown, but the indications are that they will 
have overskirt effects, except for tailor 
gowns. 
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DEARTH OF NOVELTIES —BATH ROBES IN 
WHITE DASHED WITH YELLOW—AT- 
TEMPT TO DOMESTICATE AJAP- 
ANESE GARMENT 


Fter my plaint of last week there 
would seem to be nothing left worth 
growling about. It is impossible 

from either England or this side to obtain 
anything new about the winter’s fashions. I 
have almost concluded to believe that there 
will be really very little that is novel, al- 
though several of our leading haberdashers 
and tailors insist that a surprise is to be 
sprung upon us. I hope so; at present I 
have absolutely exhausted all my vocabulary 
and my news and I find myself grinding out 
the same little tune without any variation 
whatsoever. 

I have seen some new ties, string or club 
or whatever you choose to call them, which 
are quite as acceptable for autumn as for 
summer. They are called seamless wash ties 
and are some in a very pretty shade of red, a 
dark rose w-th tiny figures and others again in 
the inevitable navy and ultramarine blues. I 
do not know the material but it is unlike 
those affairs heretofore known as wash ties 
over here, and it is really quite smart. The 
ties are to be arranged in little bows and 
since there are in the market a plentitude of 
dark rose-colored shirts with white all round 
turn down collars, perhaps these two were 
intended for each other. 

Bath robes—a very necessary article, or 
should I have said articles without the a ?—are 
quite sightly in white crash with yellow 
figures. 
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Packer’s Tar Soap 


THE IDEAL 


CLEANSER. 


ANTISEPTIC, SOOTHING, EMOLLIENT. 


it cleanses gratefully, removes all odors, wards off contagious diseases, 
and allays irritated skin. 


“A Luxury for Bathing and Shampooing”’ 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


—Medical Standard 





An attempt has been made this summer to 
introduce the Japanese kimona—is that 
right?—which you know is a long-sleeved 
light garment reaching to the ground, but 
without much success. In Japan the better 
classes wear these garments as a general mufti, 
and even go out to stag dinners in them, 
There, the best are made of silk ; here the 
flimsiest calico and linen seem to be the favo- 
rite materials. 1 cannot say that I favor 
them in their present state and when $4 and 
$5 are asked for the simplest I really think 
one should pause before investment. The 
garments could be made at home by a seam- 
tress for about that price the half dozen. 
They are far more sightly than the old fash- 
ioned dressing gown which to-day is only 
worn on the stage by the rich young heir. 

There also seems to be a revival in brown 
derby hats, the crowns belled to a consider- 
able hight and the brims more on a curl than 
ever. These are the avant couriers of the 
head gear for the autumn. Toa short man 
a hat of this description might be becoming, 
but these have all the air of the Du Maurier 
Punch cartoon period, in the time when that 
artist was most famous and the century had 
just reached its allotted age of three score and 
ten, 

And all this information, such as it is, has 
been gathered for me by Meadows, whom I 
sent to the city for that purpose, and who is 
invaluable in hint gathering. Although it is 
now the time by the calendar when the 
glories of the American year should begin— 
when it is a joy to live in the country and 
the harvest has given way to the harbingers 
of frost —yet this season, peculiar as it has 
been throughout, is giving continued evi- 
dence of its eccentricity by furnishing layers 
of weather, hot and cold, like a very disa- 
greeable railroad sandwich. 

I do not know which way to turn, and I 
have begun to believe that as we had no 
spring so we shall have no autumn. And 


when I remember that the Black Forest in 
Germany—which is not the place for sport 
with the gun, but for absolute rest among the 
pines—is waiting to be explored, and that 
there is time for a few late days at Hombourg 
en route, when that is at its best, out of sea- 
son—well, there is much temptation to again 
take a little flight. 





Notices of any tind, and all 
should be addressed, Vogue, 3 West 2oth Street, New 
York, and not personally. 
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EMILE OLLIVIER, Formerly 
“ America, Spain, and France.” 


ourselves on the side of America.”’ 


Imperialism.” 


which we are Threatened.” 


trast, 
doing so say, That way lies disaster /” 


A story by Paul Leicester Ford (complete). 

A story by Bliss Perry (complete, and illustra- 
ted by Malcolm Fraser). 

“ The Malay Pirates of the Philippines,’’ by 
Prof, Dean C, Worcester (illustrated). 

“ Alone in Porto Rico,’’ a war correspon- 
dent's adventure, by Edwin Emerson, Jr. 

*“* Alexis de Tocqueville and his Book on 
America," by President Gilman of Johns Hop- 
kins. 

**an Island of New England,”’ by Gustav 
Kobbé, with illustrations by Joseph Jefferson 
and Charles A. Walker. 





Problems of the War. 


“ We do not hesitate, in the name of justice and right, of humanity and liberty, to range 


THE HON. CARL SCHURZ, on “ Thoughts on American 


** Is this republic to be held, or to hold itself, responsib'e for the correction of all wrongs 
done by strong nations to weak ones, or by powerful oppressors to helpless populations ?” 


THE HON. WHITELAW REDD, on “The Territory with 


“* Have we the right to decide whether we shall hold o: abandon the conquered territory, 
solely or even mainly as a matter of national policy? Are we not bound by our own acts 
and by the responsibility we have voluntarily assumed before Spain, before Europe, and 
before the civilized world, to consider it first in the light of national duty ?” 


THEODORE S. WOOLSEY, Professor of International Law 
at Yale University, on “Spain ‘and Her Colonies.” 


**Even while we are watching, the last of Spain's mighty conquests are wrenched from 


her by a people undreamed of when she won them. 
Is there meaning in it? Is it the result of great causes which we can trace, and in 
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Prime Minister of France, on 


A brilliant picture; a striking con- 


“* Life and Society in Old Cuba.” Extracts 
from a Journal kept in 1859. 

Cole's Old English Masters (with two exquisite 
engravings) ard ** The Seven Wonders of the 
World’’ (The Colossus of Rhodes and The 
Temple of Diana), with imaginary designs by 
Castaigne. 

“Incidents of the Cuban Blockade,"’ by 
Walter Russell, with pictures by the author. 

“ Popular Superstitions of Europe,’’ by Daniel 
G. Brinton, M.D., with ten striking pictures 
by Castaigne. 

Etc., etc. 
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THE ANGORA CAT: HOW TO BREED, TRAIN 
AND KEEP IT. BY ROBERT KENT JAMES. 
IN EXTRACT 


O author could possibly be more justi- 
N fied in «peaking on his selected topic 
as one having authority than is Mr. 
Kent in appearing as an expositor of the An- 
gora, for thousands of beautiful specimens of 
these lovely creatures owe not only their ex- 
istence but their excellences to the skili, care 
and knowledge cf this well known breeder. 

[he object of the work, as announced in 
the preface, is to put before present and pros. 
pective owners of Angoras practical and s m- 
ply put suggestions as tothe proper methods 
to be pursued regarding their breeding, mat- 
ing, training and treatment in disease. In 
the chapter on breeding the author maintains 
that cats, quite as well as dogs can be trained 
to habits foreign to their natural proclivities. 
Says the author : 

‘* But there is as much difference in dogs 
and cats in regard to their capability of being 
taught or trained as there is in children. 
Particularly is this the case when they are to 
be taught something for which they have not 
an inherited faculty or instinct. Some learn 
readily almost anything, understanding all 
that is said to them, while others seem abso- 
lutely stupid. 

‘¢One need not go to menageries to see 
the effects of training animals, even to do that 
which is contrary to their natural instincts or 
propensities. Almost everyone has seen dogs 
which would bring hat, cane or slippers, cr 
carry and bring messages at the word of com. 
mand with as much appearance of intelligence 
as human beings. 

‘¢ The cat is naturally a beast of prey, and 
cats are usualiy considered as unsafe compan- 
ions for birds and chickens, and as having an 
undying enmity to dogs, but dogs and cats are 
often trained to live together in harmony, 
and become much attached to each other. 
We have seen a cat whose favorite resting- 
place, when he could get it, was to crawl in 
between the forelegs of a large English mas- 
tiff, with his head under the dog’s chin, and 
who would allow a litter of puppies to run 
around or climb over him without resenting 
it, though he allowed no familiarities from 
other dogs. 

*¢ We have known a cat so well trained that 
its mistress would not only allow it to remain 
in the room with a litter of small chickens 
playing about the floor, but would leave it in 
the yard with them for hours, when it would 
allow the chickens to climb on its back, 
nestle down in its fur, or pick at its tail ; but 
it would also at once drive away any other 
cat which came into the yard with as much 
vigor as acat would attack a dog when she 
had kittens in the shed, 

‘6 We believe this capability of learning 
easily and quickly can be transmitted by in- 
heritance, as well as docility and gentleness 
of disposition. Every breeder of experience 
knows that an animal of vicious propensities, 
though made so by bad management and 
harsh treatment, will be very apt to transmit 
those qualities to its descendants, though they 
may be modified some by the influence of the 
other parent, and more perhaps by kind treat- 
ment. 

*¢ Certain tricks and ways in the cat seem 
to be inherited by the kittens, or to be more 
easily learned by them than by kittens whose 
parents had never been taught such tricks, 
but this may in part be due to the imitative 
faculty. An old cat which had been taught 
by a boy to perch on his shoulder instead of 
taking the position more usual among cats— 
in his lap—has had several kittens, all of 
which climb to the shoulders ef the members 
of the family as soon as they can climb at all. 
Jumping through hoops or over obstacles are 
tricks often taught to cats, and if female cats 
their kittens soon learn to perform the same 
feats. 

‘¢ The breeders of cats will find not only 
much amusement in educating their pets in 
various ways, but more in observing how 
far the influence of such teaching will 
extend to the next or later generations, until 
the task laboriously learned by the first may 
become an instinct or an inherited quality.’ 


Pussie’s possible ills make quite a long 
catalogue, the list including internal and ex- 
ternal parasites—-worms, fleas and lice ; rheu- 
matism, distemper, mange poison, fits—for 
each and all of which disorders there are given 
alleviations and cures. Fortunately cats, as a 
rule, are not afflicted with other diseases than 
slight ones, such as result from worms in 
kittenhood or from over-feeding in adult life ; 
and those who contemplate adding a high- 
bred puss to their collection of pets need not 
be deterred from so doing by fear of it turning 
out a semi-invalid. The notion that Angoras 
are hard to raise is not borne out by facts. 
Properly cared for, there is no reason why 
these creatures should not delight their own- 
ers for years. 

As to the housing of the Angora, Mr. 
Kent is of the opinion that in this matter it 
should be treated as an ordinary cat : 

**I do not deem it necessary to have any 
special quarters for a cat where there are but 
two or three of them ; still, of course, it is 
well to provide a small box and place it either 
in the kitchen, or the cellar, or in any warm 
place, so that the cat can go there when it 
likes and feel that it is his bed. The cat is 
very intelligent in some things, and if you 
teach it to go there at night you will always 
find it seeking that spot whenever it has oc- 
casion to sleep. The cat usually likes to 
steal away during part of the day, and when a 
box is near at hand it is very likely to take 
refuge in that.” 


* * * 


The book contains much useful informa- 
tion as to the diet and general care of An- 
goras, it being in fact a work that is indispens- 
able to any owner of one of these valuable 
and beautiful animals. The recommenda- 
tions are in the main excellent and by thus 
putting his knowledge before the public Mr. 
Kent will save hundreds of Angora cats and 
kittens from unnecessary suffering and un- 
timely and uncalled for deaths 

Exception must be taken to two recom- 
mendations which if carried out are likely to 
entail suffering upon cats. One appears on 
page 11 in rules as to training a kitten to 
respect the life of canary birds. ‘* A severe 
slap across the head will bring pussy to her 
senses.”’ It is cruel under any circumstances 
to hit an animal, particularly one as sensitive 
as a cat, on the head and it is dangerous as 
well, as even a slap that is not severe admin- 
istered to the head might injure the cat’s 
brain, or ears or eyes. It is certainly a dan- 
gerous recommendation to put out to the 
public, there being no general guage as to 
what a ‘* severe’’ blow is as applied to a 
cat. Any persons who have had the care of 
animals will realize that they should never 
be severely struck on the head. In fact it is 
better to select some other part of the body 
on which to inflict chastisement. 

And again on page 16, sanction is given 
to the theory that has heretofore worked so 
much hardship for cats, which is that they 
must be starved in order to make them good 
mousers. It is the hunting instinct that is 
appealed to in cats in the matter of mouse 
catching, and experience with scores of 
cats and kittens has demonstrated that the 
most petted and well- even over-fed of them 
are good mousers. Angoras are no exception 
to this rule, Little fellows of this breed, 
three months old, catch mice with the air of 
veteran hunters, however much of pets they 
may be. The writer of this paragraph takes 
direct issue with Mr, Kent's statement ‘¢ an 
over-fed cat will never catch mice or rats, 
especially if he has all the meat he wants.”’ 
Facts within the observation of any cat owner 
will bear witness that the foregoing is an 
absolutely false statement. It is pilloried 
here, not for the sake of the Angoras, 
who, as they cost money, are sure to get a 
generous diet and general good care, but for 
the defenceless common house-cats every- 
where, who have been in the past frequently 
half starved under the mistaken notion that 
a properly fed cat loses its interest in mouse 
chasing. To have this misstatement given 
out under the authority of a cat breeder 
is likely to work great hardship as stated, 
not to the petted Angora, but to his more 
humble kinsmen. (James & Brothers, 
Publishers. ) 


IN SIGHT 


r I \He F. A. Stokes Company have a 

long list of autumn announcements 

—both of new books by popular 
authors and new additions of old standards. 
Among the latter are an edition of Jane Aus- 
tin’s novels and Gordon Browne’s Mun- 
chausen. Among the former is Stephen 
Crane’s novel of the Greco-Turkish war, on 
which he was at work when the late unpleas- 
antness in Cuba came as an interruption. The 
same company will publish another Glad- 
stone book—A Literary and Critical Biog- 
raphy by David Williamson, intended to be a 
careful chronicle of Gladstone’s life work, 
not only as a politician, but also in the fields 
of literature and philanthropy ; and two juven- 
iles, Mrs. A. C. Sage’s A Little Colonial 
Dame, the scenes of which are laid in old 
New York, and the Jingle-Jangle, Rhyme 
Book, a collection of humorous verse by 
Henry Bradford Simmons. Illustrated, in 
color. Also Anna Sproul’s Chat Record, 
best described by the verse on the title page : 

See herein, all nice and neat, 
A record ofthe men I meet, 


Amongst them ail, perhaps there be 
Who knows, the not impossible He. 


x * x 


Henry Holt & Co. announce a book on 
Modern American Oratory, composed of 
speeches by Schurz, J. S. Black, Phillips, 
Depew, Curtis, Henry W. Grady and Beecher, 
with a discussion of modern oratory, notes 
and a bibliography by Ralph C, Ringwalt, of 
Columbia University. The same firm will 
publish a History of English Romanticism, by 
Professor Henry A. Beers, of Yale, and a 
Political History of Contemporary Europe, by 
Charles Seignobos, edited by Professor S. W. 
Macram, of Harvard. A volume of English 
verse was to be entitled Standard English 
Poems, selected and edited by H. S. Pancoast, 
author of An Introduction to English Litera- 
ture; Music and Musicians, by Albert Lavig- 
nac, translated by William Marchant and 
edited with a chapter on American Music, by 
H. E. Krehbiel, and a new novel, The Ra- 
pin, by H. de Vere Stacpoole, said to give a 
striking picture of studio life in Paris of to- 
day. 

* * * 


Mrs. Burton Harrison’s new novel, Good 
Americans, will be published in the autumn 
by the Century Company, who will issue also 
a new edition of the first American classic, 
Dr. Benjamin Franklin’s Poor Richard’s Al- 
manac, edited by B. E. Smith. The volume 
will have a portrait of Franklin, and a fac- 
simile of the first number of the Almanac for 
the year 1733, made from the only copy 
known to be in existence. The same firm 
will issue “The World’s Rough Hand, by H. 
Phillips Whitemarsh, said to describe the 
modern adventurer as Dana described the 
merchant sailor, in his Two Years Before the 
Mast. The Century Company will publish 
also a Primer of Heraldry for Americans, by 
Edward S. Holden. One chapter is entitled 
How to Trace a Pedigree, and there are oth- 
ers on the growth of hereditary patriotic so- 
cieties, on emblems, seals, arms, etc. 


* * & 


Archibald Forbes, the English war corre- 
spondent, has written a life of Napoleon 111, 
which will be brought out in this country by 
Dodd, Mead & Co. About forty illustrations 
are to be included in the book. This firm 
will publish Africa, Its Partition and Its 
Future, by Henry M. Stanley, J. S. Keltie, 
Sir George T. Goldie and others identified 
with African affairs. These men have given 
a timely and graphic description of the col- 
onial activity in Africa to-day, the reasons 
for the rivalry of European powers there, and 
a forecast of its future. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
publish also The Second Thoug* ts of an Idle 
Fellow, by Jerome K. Jerome, and The 
Wonderful Century, by Dr. Alfred Russel 
Wallace, which will comprehend topics so 
diverse as phrenology and bicycling. 

o - + 


Charles Scribner’s Sons will publish Paul 
Bourget’s Les Voyageuses, translated by Will- 
iam Marchant ; a volume of short stories, by 
E. W. Hornung, entitled Some Persons Un- 


known; American editions of Conan Doyle’, 
Songs of Action and of E. T. Reed’s Mr. 
Punch’s An.mal Land, and a new volume 9 
stories, by Cy Warman, called Frontier 
Stories of the Indians and the Pioneers. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
Dicky Monteith, by T. Gallon: D. Appicton & 
Co. 
A Romance of Summer Seas, by V. A. Jeiferson 
Davis: Harper & Bros. 


Lite is Life, by Zack: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
The Yankee Navy, by Tom Masson: Life Pub, 


Co. 
The Chase of an Heiress, by Christian Reid G, 
P. Putnam’s Sons 


MR. GERALD MOIRA’S PAINT. 
INGS AND _ BAS-RELIEF 
DECORATION 


By Gleeson White 


Rom the Studio we extract the follow- 
K ing article, and the illustration A 
Silent Voice and stained glass designs 

that appear in this issue : 

**Mr. Gerald Moira, whose studies and 
paintings form the subject of this paper, be- 
longs to a group of modern painters that 
has not yet received a popular distinctive nick- 
name akin to those bestowed upon the Im- 
pressionists, the neo Primitives and the rest; 
‘ perhaps of the school of J, W. Waterhouse, 
R.A.’ would serve as well as any other gen- 
eric term. But it would be only vaguely in- 
dicative of his position in the art of to-day, 
In the use of brilliant pigments, and in the 
choice of poetic themes for a treatment which 
is neither wholly archaic nor wholly realistic, 
there is a certain similarity among these 
younger men which to a certain extent may 
justify the temporary label. 

**From 1892, when Mr. Moira showed 
his R.A. gold medal picture, Victory, his 
name has not been absent from the catalogues 
of the Royal Academy, Yet it his decora- 
tions for the Trocadero which have made him 
best known to the general public. But this 
sentence must not be held to imply that 
the general public are more familiar with the 
vestibule of a popular restaurant than with the 
interior of Burlington House in May ; for, 
indeed, if such should be the truth, it would 
be unseemly to divulge it here. The reason 
that Mr. Moira’s work in colored bas-relief 
has so far attracted wider notice than his pic- 
tures 1s doubtless owing to its novelty, and 
the fact that it is a field almost unworked, 
and also because mural decoration has rarely 
any immediate rival to distract attention; 
whereas at the Academy, even the most 
patient searcher after the work of one artist 
is apt to be conscious of other pictures shout- 
ing for notice. 

** But even Victory was not Mr. Moira’ 
earliest contribution to the Academy exhibi- 
tions ; a portrait, Myrtle M. L. Campbell, 
was shown there in 1891, and the next year 
contained another portrait-study, Mary, as 
well as the gold medaled-picture. In 1393, 
portraits Jack and Toney and Sir John Stainer, 
and a picture, Thereunto the Silent Voice 
Replied, Look up Thro’ Night, the World Is 
Wide, were the titles of Mr. Moira’s contri- 
butions. In 1894, Willowwood and Mrs. 
Cyril Plummer were seen at the Royal Acad- 
emy, and Sunday Morning and A Nocturne 
at the Royal Institute, 1895 saw the por- 
trait of Mrs. John Nairs at Burlington 
House, where also in 1896 The King’s 
Daughter and Brenda, and in 1897 two por- 
traits were exhibited. 

“* The dates of Mr. Moira’s student work 
indicate that he’ is still young. The facts 
that his father was a miniature painter, or 
that he himself studied at the Royal Academy 
schools are interesting, if of no great moment, 
since they serve to show that he is no out- 
sider, but one who has grown up in the at- 
mosphere of art. To escape from academic 
trammels is far less easy when from the first 
knowledge has gone ahead of craft. Those 
who, like Sir Edward Burne-Jones, plunge 
into painting, without training, without even 
that familiarity with the mechanism of ait 
which a painter’s son must needs imbibe un- 
consciously from his earliest years, have {at 
more chance of escaping thisdanger. Within 
professional circles technique is nearly always 
overrated—first, because only other expe'ts 
can appreciate the difficulties fully; 4 
secondly, because a large number of craftsmen 
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(made, not born artists) who can only ex- 
press in their art what has been taught them, 


ryle’sMM ire apt to undervalue all that comes by in- 


ginct, and to declare that pedantic scholar- 
hip is equivalent to art. 

‘‘ Naturally, unless it was self-evident that 
Mr. Gerald Moira had escaped the danger of 
arly professional environment, it would be 
infelicitous to allude here to the cramping in- 
fuence it sometimes wields. There can be 
no doubt, on the other hand, that early ac- 
quaintance with the mechanism of any art is 
of enormous value when an artist by instinct 
isthus favored. In music especially we find, 
ina large majority of cases, that great com- 
Mposers have been the sons of capelmeisters and 
organists. Perhaps it would be difficult to 
discover many instances of the painters of 
| asel- -pictures being the son of painters. Yet 
din design it is not rare to find the talent of 
the sire re-echoed in the genius of his offspring. 
‘* Mr, Moira is one of the younger men who 
nfront the problem of brilliant pigments. 
he cold atmosphere of the plein-air school, 
he carefully considered values of the Impress- 
jonists, the deliberately lowered tone of other 
styles do not attract them. They would 
seem to have studied the Primitives, the 
missal painters, and early Flemish school, no 
less than the color prints of Japan. "But 
while they boldly attack harmonies in posi- 
tive colors, they are not satisfied with a mere 
mosaic of local tints, like those that, as a 
rule, delighted the earliest Primitives. They 
try to make their harmonies in orange and 
ultramarine, in blood-reds and iridescent blue 
greens as complete as the more subtle chords 
of a Corot or the restrained splendor of a 
Titian. That they always succeed is not 
quite so certain, Indeed, their very effort is 
a pain to some well-intentioned critics, whose 
eyes have been accustomed to the half-light 
of many older schools, But this need not 
make for censure or praise. Some ears de- 
light in the sumptuous crash of a Wagner or- 
chestra, others love the polyphonic maze of a 
Bache fugue, others only appreciate the soft 
delicacy of a Mozart quartette, or a suite for 
stringed instruments. 

‘The new school of painters of which 
Mr. Moira is a notable example is in some 
ways not unlike the younger operatic school 
of Italy, For, without pushing a fanciful 
parallel too far, there is some similarity be- 
Jtween the vigor of orchestration in Leonca- 
}vallo and Mascagni and the pictures of the 

few Englishman who belong to the group in 
Jwhich Mr. Moira is a distinguished member, 


] Those who love neither call both vulgar. 
i This, again, need not trouble us, 
] is usually the name supercilious people bestow 


Vulgarity 


on art with which they are not sympathetic. 

‘¢ After a period of secondary color in dec- 
oration it takes time to become accustomed 
to primary hues. It is also infinitely more 
difficult to compose harmonies in brilliant 
pigments, as a glance at modern female cos- 
tume reveals all too plainly. Yet in the 
sombre setting of London, color is emphati- 
cally a necessity, and when, as in Mr. Moira’s 
case, a painter shows himself capable of using 
it with power, there should be no two opin- 
ions as to his wisdom. 

‘¢But color is a word which many people 
use with a special meaning of their own. 
Some speak, and not incorrectly, of the fine 
color of certain black-and-white woik as op- 
posed to examples not less fine than in other 


| respects, which nevertheless do not possess 


- particular quality. Therefore, in prais- 

: Mr. Moira’s color, one must be careful 
te > aan that the word is used in the simp- 
lest sense, free from any preconcerted limit. 
The frank joyous pigment which makes a 
Japanese print of the popular period a delight- 
fully gay and attractive object, could hardly 
be approached in the medium of oil; but on 
the other hand, despite the real abiding 
beauty of symphonies in slime and mud.color, 
as their enemies have called them, there is 
no earthly reason why the only perfect har- 
mony should be limited to low tones. Prob- 
ably eyes are sensitive to certain problems in 
color, as ears are attuned to certain combina- 
tions of sound ; hence the most honest person 
may have a congenital dislike to bright pig- 
ments. But it should never be forgotten 
that these latter are ten times more difficult 
to manage pleasantly. One can easily prove 
this by studying a shop window filled with 





draperies of secondary and tertiary shades, 
art colors as they were styled lately, and com- 
paring it with another of a fashionable modiste 
who has to arrange pure emerald green, scar- 
let, violet, and even magenta, side by side, 
Tne first window is never unpleasant, and 
often (as those who will remember certain 
well known shops in Regent Street and Bond 
Street will allow) distinctly harmonious, 
Yet even the difficult task of grouping satins 
and silks of primary hues is sometimes sur- 
mounted, though very seldom, and then 
mostly with an enormous amount of black, 
or dark grey, to modify their brilliancy. Mr. 
Moira both in his bas-reliefs and paintings 
revels in color and eschews black and neutral 
shades, but he is never noisy, and rarely offers 
less than a very satisfying harmony, albeit 
that is pitched in a far higher key than we 
have been accustomed to lately. We are apt 
to forget that the antique coloring which has 
influenced our taste is usually the work of 
the master-painter, Time; that as the rich 
golden hue of many an old master is due to 
discolored varnish, so the bloom of old tap- 
estry, or the subdued glow of the carvings, 
emblazoned and ornate, such as those in 
Amiens Cathedral, is owing no little to simi- 
lar causes. Now, if you start with imitating 
the effect of color that has faded and become 
encrusted with dust, it is obvious that in 
smoky London such decoration will soon be 
lost in grimy obscurity. Hence the vigor and 
courage of the newer school is not merely 
commendable, but may restore vitality to a 
sense which has been in danger of perishing ; 
for life in a city supplies monochrome as its 
chief food for the eye, in its streets, its 
printed pages, and its domestic portraits. 
The photographer and the illustrator, no less 
than the tailor, have helped to banish color 
from the ordinary day’s routine. Hence we 
should welcome any consistent effort to bring 
it back to our houses, books, or costumes, 

‘*The Silent Voice needs no comment, 
but it suffers somewhat, in spite of its more 
sober hue, from the loss of color; and even 
could that have been preserved from the 
great reduction necessary to include it in 
these pages, would have worked nearly as 
great a change, 

**TIt is very aifficult to estimate the perma- 
nent value of work that captivates you at 
once by its novelty ; but, so far as it is possi- 
ble to leave out that important factor, which 
influences all of us more than we care to ad- 
mit, Mr. Moira’s pictures have much more 
than novelty of composition to commend 
them, Their interpretation of the subject is 
always refined and marked by a delicate sense 
of beauty ; and without any wish to defeat 
the purpose of well-balanced appreciation by 
extravagant praise, it is evident that the 
young artist’s future holds many triumphs in 
store ; for, having found his own idiom of 
expression so soon, we are justified in expect- 
ing much first-class work from his hands. 

** Bur, good as his paintings are, it is the 
bas-relief (and possibly domestic stained glass 
should be coupled with it) that we have 
learned to ask of Mr. Moira, Not even the 
mosaics of St. Paul’s are more sumptuous in 
their effect than if comparatively inexpensive 
decoration can be made to be. In place of 
costly stenciling, or such painted decoration 
as Mr. William Morris employed at Stanmore 
Hall and elsewhere, in place of ornament 
lavished on every square foot of an interior, 
one hopes to see before long fine friezes or 
well-designed panels of figures in colored re- 
lief freely employed, while the rest of the 
building is kept simple and dignified in its 
repose. For the true secret of decoration is 
to leave sufficient blank space. 





BACK NUMBERS OF VOGUE 


Copies of Vogue three*months old, are 
20 cents each, and the price increases 5 
cents a copy for each additional three 
months ; i. @., a paper three months old 
is 20 cents; a paper six months old is 25 
cents; a paper nine months old is 30 
cents; @ paper one year old is 25 cents, 
and soon. Readers ordering back num- 
bers should make their remittances accord 
with this scale of prices to avoid disap- 
pointment and delay. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 
PAGE 133 


Reakfast jacket and skirt made of palest 
B pink dimity. The two ruffles at the 
bottom of the skirt are edged with a 
fine dainty pattern of insertion and joined to 
the skirt with a band of it, Tight-fitting 
jacket in the back, hanging loose in front ; 
insertion and lace trims the bottom. Deep 
collar tied with a lace bow in front. Sleeves 
are composed of dimity and insertion and fit 
the arm closely. 

Négligé of India silk, white background 
printed with a large design of poppies in 
red. Deep collar of white taffeta edged with 
p»int d’esprit and moss trimming ; collar forms 
a sailor in the back with long revers in front. 
Plain white India silk front accordion plaited, 
down either side the front there is a bias fold 
of taffeta edged with moss trimming. Elbow 
sleeves, and embroidered girdle with crimson 
velvet ribbon run through and tied in a bow 
with long ends. 

Fig. §317—Fawn color gros-grain visiting 
frock. Guimpe and tops of sleeves and col- 
lar of tucked silk. Plain bodice fastened un- 
der the arm and appliquéd with turquoise- 
blue silk bow. Knots corded with black and 
steel and sparingly sprinkled with steel span. 
gles The skirt is made with two long 
points appliquéd the same as bodice ; from 
under these points there comes plain silk pet- 
ticoat ; narrow girdle of black velvet fastened 
with steel. 

Fig. 5318 Gray grenadine built over 
bright green silk. Plain skirt with the ex- 
ception of black velvet appliquéd work at the 
bottom. Fancy bodice, armor yoke embroi- 
dered in jet; under it comes a deep fall of 
lace turned in front and falling in two long 
ends below the waist. Side bodies formed of 
lace carelessly fulled into belt. Sleeves of 
gray chiffon gathered and strapped with lace 
insertion ; at the top there are small puffs ; 
girdle of green satin, black straw toque with 
one long feather coming from back to front. 

Fig. 5323—White nun’s veiling made 
over pink silk. Skirt trimmed with shaped 
insertions with the nun’s veiling cut from 
beneath. Bodice treated in the same way and 
finished down the front with a full jabot of 
lace. Long plain sleeves finished at the top 
with a jockey of lace; pink girdle and col- 
lar. Sot hat of embroidered mousseline de 
soie and silk, caught at the side with a large 
and handsome pearl ornament. 

Fig. 5326—Garden party frock made of a 
delicate shade of blue muslin. The skirt is 
very full, edged with many ruffles of coffee- 
color lace. The entire gown is covered with 
a scroll design worked out in little ruffles of 
narrowest coffee-color lace, Corsage cut 
square, and the décolletage finished with just 
aruche of the same lace. Long sleeves of 
violet chiffon encrusted with little lace sprays. 
On one shoulder a bunch of violets and an 
American beauty rose is most effective. 
Bonnet of soft lace frills with a large violet 
bow in front, and tied under the chin with 
another bow. 

Fig. §327—White serge skirt made with 
two folds stitched flat, put on about a quarter 
of a yard apart. Tucked white glacé silk 
shirt fastened with rosettes and loops of black 
velvet; black silk gauze sash and girdle. 
Large écru hat, bound with black velvet and 
trimmed with pink roses. 

Fig. §333—Gray faille Francaise princesse 
model, appliquéd with lace. The fancy revers 
are covered with quillings of white satin and 
fasten far over to one side with a brilliant 
crimson rosette stabbed with a rhinestone 
dagger. Plastron and stock of gray silk. 
Cravat of white satin, with lace ends tied in 
a four-in-hand. Sleeves full at the top and 
wrinkled beneath, finished with a lace frill 
at the hands. Large hat turned back from 
the face, edged with a bandeau of pink roses 
and trimmed with black feathers and wired 
velvet bows. 

Fig. §343—-Light weight satin cloth ina 
deep pastel blue ; skirt elaborately trimmed 
with scrolls of black satin; quilled ribbons 
and three little ruffles at the bottom. Bodice 
fastened under the arm. The tawny lace 
yoke is outlined with satin quilling put on in 
scallops ; beneath the two quillings outlining 
the yoke there are two more, the first two 
inches apart and the second about three 


inches from that. The bodice is gathered and 
drawn down in to the belt which is of white 
satin ribbon. Plain sleeves with jockeys at 
the top. An all black hat turned back from 
the face. 

Fig. §344—Rose cachemire frock. Simple 
seven-gored skirt, made separate from the 
white silk lining and trimmed with two little 
bias ruffles at the bottom. Bodice cut down 
in front, showing a chemisette of tucked 
white satin and lace. The front is caught at 
the base of the yoke and gathered in full, 
with a bow of itself. Plain sleeves, finished 
at the top with a soft cachemire bow and 
lace at the hands. Black hat, faced with 
white straw and trimmed with a black plume 
and white rosettes. 

Fig. 5350—Russian blouse effect in a 
cachemire check of dark blue. The first 
skirt is long and sweeping in the back; the 
upper one is put in the belt in shallow plaits 
and cut pointed at the bottom of the front. 
Bodice made with two box-plaits on either 
side, coming from shoulders, sewn to belt. 
The satin-tucked vest is overlapped with a 
dainty rever, going off in a plain band. Front 
of bodice is cut in little square scallops. 
Bright blue mirror velvet rever fits over the 
little white satin one, and crystal buttons ex- 
tend from the bust line to the waist, sewn on 
the very edge of the white satin. Plain 
sleeves are put in the arm-holes, with a little 
fulness. Mousseline stock, tied in a soft 
cravat in front. Chic hat of stiff white 
straw, tilted at one side and showing white 
gardenias. Large blue velvet bow, dotted 
with spangles of changeable blue. Only 
a very thin figure should attempt such a 
frock, 

Fig. 5352—Smart afternoon frock, ex- 
quisitely combining white silk and black 
ribbon velvet. The tight-fitting skirt over 
the hips flares very full at the bottom, and is 
trimmed from top to bottom with narrow 
rows of ribbon velvet, put on at intervals in 
groups of threes. The same idea is carried 
out in the bodice, which is gathered on a 
band of Persian embroidery outlined with 
narrowest ribbon velvet. This band is drawn 
straight across the front and ends in a point 
far out on the sleeves. Above this is a 
shallow Persian yoke and high collar ; from 
the shoulder seams on either side there comes 
a deep collar trimmed with velvet, and ex- 
tending around the back. Down the front 
from the deep collar are full silk puffs fastened 
in at the waist by a boned girdle of black 
moiré trimmed with paillettes; sash of net 
deeply flounced fastened with a rosette, Large 
hat trimmed with wild flowers and made of 
écru straw, 

Fig. 5353—Deep crimson foulard frock 
printed with white discs outlined in black. 
Plain full skirt with fitted flounce. Tight- 
fitting bodice with full fronts drawn snugly in- 
tothe belt. Vest of batiste embroidery Jatticed 
with black ribbon velvet. Tight sleeves 
with a band of the embroidery and velvet, 
and a puff above. High collar of embroide:y 
and smart black rough straw hat trimmed 
with a velvet band and one feather. 

Fig. 5357—An at-home gown of soft gray 
peau de soie, princesse model, cut away in 
front showing a plaited cachemire petticoat. 
Lapels and band down the front are of cache- 
mire embroidered in dainty mauves and pale 
yellow, sleeves are a little wrinkled and are 
also of cachemire embroidered. Plastron cut 
low at the throat and finished with a quaint 
old collarette of embroidered mull, girdle and 
rosette of mauve. 

Fig. 5363—Olive-green foulard sprinkled 
with a small design in darker olive. Skirt 
shirred on the hips ; plain front gore. Ecru 
insertions is used in three vandyke points— 
one above the other—up the front of the 
skirt, running up almost to the belt ‘n the 
back. Bodice shirred on the shoulders ; vest 
of insertion and foulard ; high tucked collar 
and sleeves inlet with insertion. From 
shovider to bottom of the skirt extends an 
olive silk gauze scarf, fringed at the bottom, 
and caught in at the waist with the girdle 


ON A CROSS-EYED GIRL 


Ere her eyes to speak as some maid- 
ens’ do, 


A straightforward story they'd tell; 
For they’re striving ever to get together 
To ponder the matter well. 
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